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FORKW  OHD. 

IX  ENTERING  upon  the  duties  of  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  I'nion  I  desire  to  avail  myself  of  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  say  that  my  major  purpose  will  he  to  continue  the 
great  work  accomplished  hy  my  predecessor.  During  the  period  of 
his  incumbency  the  Pan  American  Union  has  come  to  occupy  a  high 
place  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  nations  of  the  American  Continent. 
Through  his  efforts  the  unity  of  purpose  of  the  peoples  of  America 
has  been  strengthened,  and  they  all  owe  to  him  a  very  real  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Mutual  service  is  the  very  cornerstone  of  the  Pan  American  move¬ 
ment,  and  this  same  idea  of  service  permeates  and  vitalizes  the  work 
of  the  Union.  Everyone  connected  with  the  organization  is  con¬ 
stantly  seeking  new  opportunities  for  service  and  usefulness.  This 
great  international  institution  is  the  center  to  which  the  gov¬ 
ernments  and  peoples  of  the  American  Republics  turn  for  informa¬ 
tion.  Through  its  agency,  the  fog  of  distrust,  due  to  lack  of  acquain¬ 
tance  with  one  another,  is  rapidly  being  dispelled.  The  essential 
unity  of  purpose  and  unity  of  ideals  of  the  Republics  of  America 
are,  with  each  year,  becoming  more  evident.  In  this  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  of  ideals  there  is  involved  a  great  world  mission — an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  smoothly  operating  international  organization  that  makes 
for  mutual  confidence,  good  will  and,  above  all,  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace. 

In  carrying  forward  the  work  of  the  Union  it  will  be  necessarj- 
to  have  the  earnest  cooperation,  interest,  and  support  of  the  leading 
men  and  women  of  all  the  Republics  of  this  continent,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  that  I  may  be  assured  of  this  imlispensable  requisite  for  the 
solution  of  the  many  important  problems  confronting  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

L.  S.  Rowe, 
Director  General. 
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THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN 
FIELD  FOR  PURE-BRED 
LIVE  STOCK  •/  /.  '/ 

THEItF^  is  somothiii"  about  the  far-sighted  accomplishments  of 
tlie  departments  of  the  United  States  Government — their 
steady  and  persistent  trend  toward  development,  expan¬ 
sion,  and  progress;  their  forging  ahead  regardh*ss  of  changes 
in  administration,  jwlicies,  and  purposes — that  is  both  awe  ami 
confidence  inspiring.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  for  so  many  yeai-s  was  regarded  somewhat  scorn¬ 
fully  by  the  practical  farmer  and  the  self-sufficient  stock  raiser,  who 
looked  upon  scientific  investigations,  experiments,  and  research  as 
dworative  occupations  and  possible  of  no  utilitarian  application  in 
the  tilling  of  the  soil  or  the  herding  of  the  cattle  on  the  vast  W(‘stern 
ranges.  But  science  has  a  waj"  of  compelling  recognition  of  its 
stubborn  laws,  and  by  the  time  the  methods  of  men  had  begun  to 
conflict  with  the  rub's  of  nature,  the  Government  scientists  were 
rend}’  with  their  remedies  for  resultant  ills,  so  that  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  the  greatest  scoffer  on  the  most  out-of-the-way  bit  of  land  has 
been  forced  to  admit  the  worth  of  investigations  which  have  put  into 
understandable  terms  the  wordless  mysterit^s  of  natural  law. 

So  many  and  so  varied  have  been  the  activities  of  this  spwial 
department  that  the}’  extend  from  the  most  intimate  details  of  home 
sanitation  to  the  unexplored  fastnesses  of  ft)reign  lands.  So  far- 
reaching  are  its  foresighted  policies  that  it  has,  in  numerous  instances, 
been  able  to  rescue  the  Nation  from  emergencies  which  might  have 
proven  disastrous.  The  war  was  one  of  these,  and  the  well-organized 
achievement  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  furthering  of 
unhoped-for  increase  in  production  was  one  of  the  biggest  things  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Its  latest  efforts  toward  investigating  foreign 
fields  for  the  marketing  of  pure-bred  live  stock  is  another  move 
toward  national  self-preservation  which  is  big  with  potential  possi¬ 
bilities. 

Reluctant  as  we  are  to  admit  it,  the  time  is  passing  rapidly  when 
we  can  be  sufficient  unto  ourselves  as  a  Nation  from  a  live-stock 
production  standpoint.  Our  broad,  open  spaces  are  turning  into 
cities;  our  plains,  valleys,  and  mountains  being  given  over  to  fields 
of  grain  and  plants  of  thriving  industry.  The  huge  cattle  herds  no 
longer  have  undisturbed  possession  of  wide,  healthful  ranges.  The 

•  By  Muriel  Baity,  of  the  Pan  American  Union  staff. 
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Courtesy  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


CHAMPION  PURE-BRED  STOCK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Every  ellort  is  being  made  in  the  United  States  to  encouraee  the  breeding  of  only  pure-blooded  cattle. 
Upper  picture:  McCray  Fairfax,  a  pure-bred  Hereford.  Loiver;  First  senior  yearling  shorthorn  bull, 
American  Royal,  1913. 


(’ourteiy  United  Stniee  Department  of  Agriculture. 


CHAMPION  BKUKSHIRK  BARROW. 

Thti  colleges  of  agriculture  of  the  ililleront  States  have  for  some  time  been  breediiij?  pure-bred  swine  an<l  distributing  them  tlirougliout  tlie  agricultural 
districts.  This  animal  was  bred  by  the  (Jhio  State  College  of  Agriculture. 
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picturesque,  ‘‘cowboy”  has  <;one  his  way  with  the  hunter,  the  trapper, 
and  tl’.e  voyageur,  the  Indian  and  his  tepee,  the  border  town  and  the 
sta«;e  coach,  into  the  n*alm  of  sonj;  and  story.  And  although  the 
live  stock  on  the  farms  in  the  Ihiited  Stati's  in  1919  was  valued  at 
?S,s;i0,()0(),0(K),  that  was  a  year  when  intensive  production  was  the 
universal  rule,  when  boys  and  {jirls  raised  j)un*-bred  pi"s  in  back¬ 
yards  and  pure-bred  cattle  on  corner  lots  in  order  to  help  to  feed  the 
lighters.  At  one  time  exports  of  beef  formed  a  very  important 
branch  of  our  foreign  trade,  but  in  recent  years  we  have  exported 
meat  oidy  because  of  war  needs.  Previous  to  1913,  our  live-stock 
Imports  were  so  small  that  they  were  not  enumerated  separately  in 
the  commerce  reports;  but  in  1914  imports  of  beef  were  noticeablv 
large  for  the  first  time,  owing  to  the  sources  of  cheap  meat  from 
South  America,  chiefly  from  Argentina,  where  the  industry  had 
developed  hugely  and  had  supplanted  the  United  States  in  the 
overseas  trade  with  Europe. 

Recognizing  the  economic  value  of  quality  rather  than  quantity, 
and  the  eventual  confinement  of  farm,  rather  than  range  raising  of 
cattle,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently  set  itself  to  the 
task  of  encouraging  the  raising  of  only  pure-bred  cattle  in  this  country. 
By  means  of  moral  and  financial  aid,  through  propaganda  literature 
and  practial  demonstration  and  actual  proof,  the  doctrine  of  pure¬ 
bred  live  stock  has  so  spread  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
States  that  the  rapid  development  of  the  industry  has  resulted  in  a 
surplus  of  registered  animals  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  breeders  in 
other  countries. 

It  is  quite  natural,  therefore,  that  the  attention  of  the  breeders  in 
the  United  States  should  be  drawn  to  those  lands,  where  wide,  free 
spaces  are.  still  available,  and  (juite  logical  that  they  should  choose 
South  America,  where  the  climatic  conditions  so  nearly  resemble 
those  with  which  they  are  familiar.  From  60  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
east  coast  countries  of  this  portion  of  the  world  is  engaged  in  indus- 
tritw  directly  connected  with  live-stock  production.  The  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  two  continents  in  ri^spect  to  this  activity  is,  there¬ 
fore,  of  mutual  importance.  With  their  millions  of  available  acres, 
thi'se  countries  will  unquestionably  become  the  chief  source  of  food 
supplies  for  the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  portions  of  Europe 
and  Asia  in  the  not  far  distant  future. 

Viewing  the  Latin  American  Republics  from  a  standpoint  of  their 
development  is  a  fascinating  occupation.  They  have  such  v^ast  possi¬ 
bilities,  so  ably  sustained  by  u])-to-date  accomplishments,  awaiting 
only  capital  and  transportation  facilities.  The  present  situation  in 
those  Republics  most  prominently  connected  with  live-stock  trade 
and  conspicuously  in  the  market  for  pure-bred  animals  is  a  subject  of 
immediate  interest  to  the  United- States,  where  the  question  of  cost 
of  production  is  becoming  acute. 
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South  Amoricaii  stock  breeding  is  an  industry  tliat  has  grown  up 
as  a  direct  result  of  meat  freezing.  Before  tlie  introduction  of  refrig¬ 
eration,  salted  and  dried  meat,  tough  and  unpalatable,  was  generally 
used  locally  and  exjiorted  in  limited  cpiantities.  This  meat  was  known 
variously  as  tasajo  in  Argentina;  xaripie  in  Brazil;  chaniue  in  Peru; 
biltong  in  South  Africa;  and  as  jerked  beef.  As  tlie  saladeros,  or 
meat-drying  establishments,  could  make  use  of  almost  any  animal, 
and  the  demand  was  not  great,  there  was  no  incentive  for  stock  breed¬ 
ing.  Ami  while  there  were  j)acking  houses  controllefl  by  financial 
interests  other  than  those  of  the  United  States  even  before  the  great 
frigerificos  of  Armor  and  Swift  were  established,  it  is  to  the  American 
packers  who  brought  to  Latin  America  their  A'ery  best  and  most 
modern  methods,  as  well  as  their  enormous  capitalization,  that  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  the  cattle  industry  is 
due. 

Argentina  is  of  course  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  produceis.  Prior 
to  the  war  it  was  the  chief  exporting  country;  its  annual  record  in  the 
exportation  of  live  animals  and  meat  jiroducts  for  the  five  years  before 
this  great  event  amounted  to  .5170,00(),()()().  This  equaled  more  than 
half  of  the  total  export  of  meat  jiroductsfrom  Latin  America,  and,  with 
that  of  Uruguay,  nearly  the  whole  export  of  fresh  meat  to  Europe. 
In  191S  Argentina’s  export  of  cattle  products  was  worth  about 
?.■)(!(), 000,000. 

About  one-third  the  size  of  the  United  States,  with  fully  one-half 
of  its  area  in  the  Temperate  Zone  closely  paralleling  much  of  the  plains 
region  of  this  country,  and  with  her  wonderful  jiampas  still  eligible  for 
greater  herds,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Argentina  has  become  the  mecca 
of  the  world’s  cattle  breeders.  Outside  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  it 
is  estimated  that  nearh'  four-fifths  of  the  population  is  engaged  in 
some  branch  of  the  live-stock  industry,  while  the  Imrojiean  immigra¬ 
tion  has  further  stimulated  its  progress.  According  to  the  most  recent 
available  figures,  Argentina  has  30,00(),(H)()  cattle,  50,()0(),()()0  sheep, 
and  3,()()0,()()0  hogs.  The  beginnings  in  Argentina  were  made,  as  in  all 
other  countries,  with  large  herds,  but  the  prevailing  custom  of  the 
cattlemen  of  to-day  is  to  maintain  a  herd  of  well-bred  stock,  from 
which  beef  animals  are  obtained  and,  in  many  instances,  a  pure-bred 
herd  for  the  raising  of  stock  bulls  and  show  animals.  The  pure-bred 
cattle'industry  in  Argentina  is  founded  on  a  very  firm  basis,  and  a 
well-developed  market  exists  for  all  grades  and  classes  of  stock,  most 
of  which  is  sold  at  auction  in  Buenos  Aires,  where  it  is  not  unusual  to 
have  a  sale  every  day.  Coincident  with  the  beginning  of  live-stock 
improvement  in  Argentina  was  the  discovery  that  alfalfa  could  be 
grown  there,  and  this  pasturage  has  been  instrumental  toward  the 
production  of  high-class  animals,  acceptable  in  any  market  in  the 
world.  At  the  present  time  the  fat  stock  of  Argentina  is  well  taken 
care  of  by  the  eight  packing  houses  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Buenos 
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Aires,  which  have  a  eoinhined  daily  eaj)aeity  (»f  about  9,000  cattle, 
25,000  sheej),  and  7,000  ho^s. 

The  promotion  of  the  live-stock  industry  is  the  duty  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Rural  Society,  founded  in  l.Stit},  which  has  jirown  to  he  the  most 
powerful  afriicultural  and  live-stoek  influence  outside  of  the  (lovern- 
ment.  U  maintains  ex])<>sition  grounds  on  the  outskirts  of  Buenos 
Aires  at  Palermo  -  an  association  which  records  stock  of  all  breeds  in 
Argentina — and  has  established  research  laboratories  where  various 
pests  and  diseases  are  studied  with  a  view  to  their  elimination  or  con¬ 
trol,  and  where  a  large  staff  of  biologists  and  chemists  is  employed. 
The  membershi])  of  the  society  is  composed  »)f  a  large  percentage  of 
the  influential  breedei-s  of  the  country.  The  national  exposition  held 
at  Palermo  annually  is  rated  as  one  of  the  great  exhibitions  of  live 
stock  in  the  world.  A  large  number  of  the  animals  exhibited  are  sold 
later  at  public  auction;  and  during  the  exposition  of  1919  a  total  of 
nearly  .?3,0()0,0()0  was  paid  for  animals,  S23  shorthorns  bringing 
.?2,299,946:  104  Herefords,  S199,144;  SS  Aberdeen- Angus,  S112,6()(); 
while  lOS  hogs  brought  i?4(),36S.  The  champion  shorthorn  w'as  sold 
at  about  .?44,00();  the  champion  Hereford,  SS,S()0;  and  the  champion 
Aberdeen- Angus  for  S6,820;  while  the  champion  sheej)  sold  for 
§3,564,  and  the  champion  boar  for  §2,000. 

Argentina  specializes  in  the  shorthorn  breed  of  cattle  and  possesses 
representative  blood  of  the  finest  shorthorn  families  and  individuals. 
England  has  been  exporting  many  of  the  champion  animals  of  her 
live  stock  expositions  to  Argentina  which  explains  some  of  the  high 
prices  attributed  to  Argentine  buyers.  It  is,  however,  evident  that 
there  will  be  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  certain  breeds  and  classes 
of  stock  which  the  United  States  breeders  are  well  prepared  to  meet; 
and  although  the  greatest  interest  has  so  far  been  displayed  in  short¬ 
horn  cattle,  with  increasetl  production  new  blood  lines  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  Herefords  and  Aberdeen-Angus  are  arousing  considerable 
interest. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  13  years  ago  Argentina 
had  only  a  few  brwders  of  pedigree  stock,  whereas  to-day  there  are 
over  557  “cabaneros,”  the  future  looks  promising  indeed. 

Improvement  in  the  sheep  population  is  keeping  pace  with  that  of 
the  cattle,  large  numbers  of  improved  Lincolns,  Romney  Marshes, 
Merinos,  and  Rambouillets  having  been  purchased  by  the  breeders. 
In  the  matter  of  swine,  Berkshires,  A’orkshires,  Duroc  Jerseys,  and 
Poland  Chinas  are  among  the  most  popular;  and  if  Europe  has  thus 
far  held  the  interest  of  the  South  American  cattle  breeder,  it  is  to  the 
United  States  that  these  ambitious  countries  are  turning  for  their 
stocks  of  pure-bred  swine.  Special  attention  is  being  paid  toward 
the  increased  production  of  these  animals,  and  the  interest  displayed 
at  the  last  two  annual  Palenno  exhibitions  was  unusual  and  the 
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prices  paid  reached  a  new  higli  limit.  The  champion  Berksliire  sow 
hroujjht  S2,2()()  at  tlie  1919  show. 

Brazil,  of  about  the  same  area  as  the  United  States,  lias  a  climate 
well  adaptinl  to  stock  raisinj;.  The  country,  however,  is  largely 
sul)-troj)ical  and  presents  problems  which  are  new  to  the  average 
brwder  of  live  stock  in  the  United  States.  The  difliculties  encoun¬ 
tered  come  chiefly  from  the  lack  of  nwessity  for  competition  and  the 
intense  struggle  for  a  livelihood  wliich  make  for  advancement  in 
every  line  of  endeavor.  The  usually  mild  winters  and  the  natural 
advantage's  of  pasturage  make  the  actual  raising  of  live  stock  a  com- 
jiaratively  simple  matter.  With  a  stock  capalde  of  rt'sisting  disease, 
the  average  stock  man,  after  a  few  favorable  years,  finds  himself 
with  a  great  surplus  upon  which  he  has  expended  practically  no 
labor.  In  many  sections  this  lack  of  necessity  for  improving  stock 
has  led  to  inbreeding  to  such  an  extent  that  the  cattle  are  lowered 
in  vitality  and  the  ability  to  resist  diseases,  and  the  quality  dete¬ 
riorated. 

Large  portions  of  Brazil’s  3.27.5,510  square  miles  of  territory  are 
inaccessible  excepting  on  horseback  or  with  mules,  and  this  does  not 
refer  to  the  jungles  or  unexploretl  sections,  but  to  the  great  jiroduc- 
ing  lands  of  Minas  Geraes,  Matto  Grosso,  and  Parana,  so  that  while 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  raising  of  the  live  stock  the  prolilem 
of  marketing  and  transportation  is  an  important  one.  According 
to  recent  available  figures  the  census  of  live  stock  in  Brazil  gives  the 
total  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  goats,  sheep,  and  swine  in  the  country  as 
80,2()2,06{),  valued  at  SI, 308,352, 000.  A  compilation  of  figures  show¬ 
ing  the  exports  of  chilled  and  frozen  meat  from  Brazil  during  the  past 
few  years  shows  that  they  have  been  steadily  decreasing  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  war  created  a  demand  that  could  not  be  filled.  In 
1914,  1  ton  was  shipped,  valued  at  S.301 ;  in  1917,  66,452  tons,  valued 
at  S15,423,000,  went  to  foreign  markets;  and  from  January  to  June, 
inclusive,  of  1919,  only  17.303  tons,  the  valuation  not  ascertained, 
were  exported.  Investigators  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
interview'ed  the  representatives  of  the  packing  plants  and  found 
that  there  was  no  lack  of  effort  on  their  part  to  secure  the  needed 
number  of  cattle,  but  that  they  could  not  be  found.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  where  the  packers  were  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  than 
had  ever  before  bi'en  offered  the  cattle  owners,  they  refused  to  sell 
owing  to  the  added  effort  required  to  transport  the  cattle  to  the  trains 
and  plants. 

It  has  been  commonly  thought  that  Brazil  was  almost  overstocked 
with  immense  herds,  but  the  lack  of  incentive  for  good  breeding  and 
the  transjxirtation  facilities  have  brought  the  situation  to  the  serious 
attention  of  the  Govermnent.  In  the  past  the  cattle  slaughtered  were 
from  6  to  10  years  old;  at  present  the  ages  range  from  3  to  5  years. 


COLOMBIAN  CATTLE. 

Upper:  A  specimen  of  the  native  breed  of  cattle  found  in  the  Antic^uia  section.  Lower:  Stock  showing 
the  results  of  the  importation  and  cross  breeding  with  imported  pure-bred  animals. 
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with  fewer  of  the  latter.  It  was  recently  decided,  after  mature 
deliberation,  that  aid  and  encouragement  should  be  given  to  all 
breeders  who  desired  to  import  pure-bred  live  stock.  One  Govern¬ 
ment  decree  provides  for  the  reimbursement  to  shippers  of  the 
freight  from  the  port  of  debarkation  to  destination  and  another  for 
the  advance  of  one-half  of  the  purchase  price  of  the  pure-bred  cattle 
to  bona  fide  stock  raisers  who  order  through  the  Governemnt  at  a 
stated  time  each  year.  The  Government  has  also  established  model 
stock  fanns  throughout  the  country,  where  practical  suggestions  are 
given,  improved  practices  demonstrated,  and  pure-bred  live  stock 
offered  to  purchasers  in  limited  numbers.  These  aids  have  already 
given  a  great  stimulus  to  the  improvement  in  herds  and  arouswl  interest 
in  the  results  from  pure-bred  sires.  The  large  packing  companies 
of  the  Unitinl  Statt's  maintain  developing  departments,  through 
which  importations  are  made  and  advice  and  information  given  to 
interested  breetlers.  The  lessening  in  the  demand  for  meat  since 
the  close  of  the  war  has  made  it  possible  to  discriminate  in  the  price 
between  scrub  and  well-bred  stock  and  this  is  expected  to  add  to 
the  interest  in  stock  improvement. 

The  largest  undertaking  in  the  importation  of  pure-bred  stock  has 
been  carried  on  by  one  of  the  domestic  land  and  packing  companies 
in  their  endeav'or  to  raise  pure-bred  cattle  on  a  commercial  scale. 
They  are  doing  a  large  amount  of  experimental  work  in  relation  to 
breeds  and  methods  of  handling.  Another  factor  toward  aid  in 
furthering  this  great  industry’  is  the  agricultural  school  in  connection 
with  the  mission  at  Lavras,  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  which  has 
been  breeding  cattle  and  hogs  and  studying  the  best  means  of 
improving  the  general  condition  of  the  live-stock  industiy  in  Brazil. 

Tlie  interior  of  Brazil  has  had  for  many  years  the  Caracu, 
Franqueira,  t'urraleiro,  Mocho,  and  Pantaneiro,  native  types  of 
cattle,  known  generally  as  the  ('riolla.  These  need  a  great  deal  of 
breeding  up  before  reaching  a  standard  grade.  'Fhe  foreign  breeds 
which  have  been  imported  and  successfully  raised  are  the  Holland, 
Swiss,  Guernsey,  Flemish,  Limousine,  Hereford,  and  Zebu.  Tlie 
first  three  mentioned  show  the  greatest  resistance  to  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  The  Swiss  type,  according  to  Agricultural  experts,  has 
done  the  most  to  regenerate  native  breeds  and  reaches  the  highest 
point  in  dev’elopment,  production  of  milk,  weight,  and  adaptation 
to  environmejit.  Limousine  cattle  become  thoroughly  adapted  to 
the  climate  of  Brazil  under  all  conditions  of  temperature  and 
pasturage.  A  herd  of  “hornless”  shorthorns  imported  to  Brazil 
from  the  United  States  a  year  or  so  ago  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
interest  among  the  breeders,  who  stated  that  the  elimination  of 
horns  had  resulted  in  a  lessening  of  injuries  to  the  cattle  in  the  herds. 

The  raising  of  hogs  in  Brazil  has  become  a  veiy’  extensive  industry 
and  is  on  the  increase,  one-third  of  the  whole  output  of  18,500,000 
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hogs  being  raised  in  tlu'  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  Besides  supplying 
its  own  population  (tf  about  5.((()(),0(K)  people,  its  exports  from  its 
swine  industry  in  1915  wer»‘  valued  at  81,545.750.  The  basic  native 
stock  generally  found  througlunit  Brazil  is  far  superior  to  the  original 
razorbaek  stock  in  the  I’nited  States:  that  is.  tlie  hogs  found  in 
Brazil  which  have  not  been  improved  l»y  the  introduction  of  any 
pnre-bred  stock  are  superior  to  the  hog  stock  under  equal  eireum- 
stanees  in  the  I’nited  States.  The  domestic  types  found  in  the 
countiy  have,  however,  two  defects-  they  are  slow  of  development, 
and  as  they  are  of  an  extremely  heavy  lard  type  they  are  not  very 
proper  for  export  purposes,  dudieious  breeding  will  correct  these 
tnuddes.  Tlie  foreign  breeds  which  have  been  tried  in  Brazil  arc 
the  Yorkshire,  Tamworth.  Ih'rkshirc,  Poland  ('hina,  Duroe  Jersey, 
Large  Black,  and  Mule  Foot.  Tlie  bacon  breeds  have  not  proven 
satisfaetoiy  because  the  dominant  food  for  swine  throughout  Brazil 
is  corn,  which  is  more  useful  for  fattening,  and  there  has  not  hereto¬ 
fore  been  any  great  demand  for  anything  but  the  lard  type  of  hog. 
The  demands  of  the  modern  packing  houses,  however,  such  as  Swift’s 
!?5,()()(),(K)0  eoneern,  are  certain  to  have  some  influence  on  the  type  of 
swine  for  future  use.  The  possibilities  of  the  development  of  the 
swine  industiy  seem  limitless.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
State  of  Goyaz  could  easily  sustain  1(),()()(),()0()  head  of  s^^ine,  although 
it  now  has  less  than  1, ()()(), 000,  while  other  States  could  raise  10  times 
their  present  production. 

Brazilian  swine  do  not  suffer  from  hog  cholera  to  any  greater 
extent  than  those  in  the  I’nited  States,  and  with  reasonable  care 
there  are  veiy  few  drawbacks  in  this  industrv.  On  the  ranches  where 
the  Duroe-.fersey,  the  Poland-diina,  and  the  Berkshire  have  been 
used,  the  improvement  shown  in  the  swine  has  aroused  the  interest 
of  all  of  the  Brazilian  breeders. 

The  principal  sheep-raising  States  in  Brazil  are  Sao  Paulo,  Uio 
Grande  do  Sul,  and  Minas  Geraes.  Here  the  breeding  has  received 
considerable  attention,  those  breeds  introduced  so  far  being  the 
Southdown,  Romney  Marsh,  Hampshire  Down,  Oxford  Down, 
Merino,  Tureo,  Lincoln,  and  Rambouillet.  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
seems  to  be  the  State  best  fitted  for  sheep  raising,  and  the  South- 
down,  more  generally  known  as  the  eara  negra  is  preferred  owing 
to  the  ease  with  which  it  adapts  itself  to  climatic  and  pastoral  con¬ 
ditions.  In  Sao  Paulo  and  Parana  and  in  Santa  ('atherina  much 
attention  is  being  given  to  the  intensive  raising  of  superior  breeds  of 
sheep  which  hav*e  been  known  only  a  few  years  in  this  country. 
On  the  plains  of  these  States,  at  an  altitude  of  about  600  meters  or 
more  abov^e  sea  lev^el,  the  temperature  and  other  conditions  are  more 
favorable  than  the  same  latitudes  of  Australia  and  the  Republics  of 
Argentina  and  Uruguay.  It  is  said  that,  taking  into  consideration 
the  weight  and  quality  of  the  wool  produced,  under  proper  develop- 
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ment  the  sheep  in  this  section  will  compete  ven*  favorably  in  the 
world  markets  with  those  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Kiver  Plate. 
The  sheep  flocks  of  Brazil,  however,  are  comparatively  small,  totaling 
in  1917,  about  10,549,930  head,  and  compared  with  other  countries 
her  position  is  relatively  unimportant. 

Brazil  occupies  second  place  among  the  goat-raising  countries  of 
the  world,  with  about  11,000,000  head.  This  industry',  which  has 
been  somewhat  neglected  for  some  time,  is  receiving  Government 
encouragement. 

Uruguay,  although  one  of  the  smaller  Republics,  has  attained  a 
very'  high  degree  of  development  in  her  live-stock  industry'.  About 
90  per  cent  of  her  exports  are  meat,  and  recent  statistics  place  her 
total  of  cattle  at  7,802,442;  sheep,  11,472,871;  horses,  554,871; 
hogs,  303,958;  goats,  12,218;  mules,  14,410;  and  donkeys,  3,127. 
Used  to  reasoning  in  millions,  this  does  not  look  extremely  impressive 
until  one  comes  to  realize  that  the  little  Republic  has  only  73,210 
square  miles,  only  a  bit  larger  than  the  State  of  Missouri,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  1,400,000.  The  value  of  her  live-stock  and 
meats  in  1917  was  $90,383,534,  while  other  agricultural  products, 
mineral  products,  fish  and  game,  and  ships’  provisions  only  brought 
the  total  a  little  less  than  $2,000,000  higher. 

It  w'ill  therefore  be  readily  seen  that  the  improvement  of  live  stock 
in  this  country  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  English,  American, 
and  other  stockmen  of  foreign  nationalities  residing  and  doing 
business  in  Uruguay  have  anticipated  this  and  very  little  of  the  live 
stock  is  purely  native.  The  country  is  favorably  situated  for  live¬ 
stock  production,  and  the  natural  grasses  are  generally  of  fine  texture 
and  contain  some  clover;  but  although  alfalfa  has  been  tried  there,  it 
does  not  thrive. 

Annual  live-stock  e.xhibitions,  under  the  auspices  of  the  "  Asociacion 
Rural  del  Uruguay,”  are  held  at  Montevideo,  and  another  is  held  at 
Salto,  which  is  rated  among  South  American  shows  as  second  only 
to  that  held  at  Palermo.  As  Salto  is  situated  across  the  Rio  del 
Uruguay  from  Argentina,  this  exhibition  has  become  international, 
and  there  is  keen  competition  between  the  animals  of  the  two 
countries.  Salto  is  located  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the  largest  cattle¬ 
raising  sections,  which  gives  the  stockmen  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  improved  stock.  Other  expositions  are 
held  throughout  the  season  in  other  departments  of  Uruguay. 

The  nearness  to  Argentina  makes  that  country  a  natural  source  of 
supply  for  Uruguay.  The  practice  of  securing  animals  from  the 
United  States,  England  and  other  countries  is  becoming  more  and 
more  prevalent.  Both  Herefords  and  shorthorns  are  very  popular, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Uruguayan  buyers  are  so  closely  allied  with 
Argentina  not  only  makes  for  a  higher  grade  of  cattle,  but  also  renders 
the  Uruguayan  purchaser  familiar  with  high  prices  for  high-grade 
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aiiimnls.  A  market  is  heinj;  «l(*vel()|)(*(l  in  Brazil  for  l'ru<riiayan-l)r(Ml 
live  stoek. 

Praetieally  every  ranch  in  Urnj;uay  makes  a  praetiee  of  handling; 
sheep  and  cattle  together,  which  spreads  the  activity  (*f  sheep  raising 
very  generally  throughout  the  country.  In  the  she<*p  sections  of  both 
the  Montevideo  and  Salto  exhibits  in  the  year  1!M1>  large  numbers  of 
excellent  specimens  were  shown,  and  the  sale  of  breeding  stock  was 
heavy.  Very  little  persuasion  seems  necessary  to  convince  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  breeders  of  the  importance  of  improving  their  stock.  More 
and  more  attenti(»n  is  being  paid  toward  the  |)roduetion  of  wool.  The 
swine  industry  occupies  fourth  |)lace  anumg  the  live-stock  activities  of 
Truguay;  hut  it  is  growing  steadily  with  the  increasing  interest  in 
agriculture  througliout  the  e<»untry.  There  are  very  few  pure-hred 
herds  in  I'ruguay,  ami  recent  exhibits  (‘ontained  comparatively  few 
g«»od  representatives  «*f  the  fine  breeds  which  have  been  introduced 
here  as  well  as  in  the  other  South  American  countries. 

Paraguay  stands  fourth  in  live-stock  production,  with  6, 000, 000 
cattle,  000,000  sheep,  and  a  record  of  only  70,000  hogs.  The  native 
stock  of  Paraguay  has  deveh»pe<l  from  original  importations  from 
S|)ain,  Portugal,  and  Peru,  which  have  bred  rather  indiscriminately 
and  with  slight  regard  for  constructive  results.  Vp  to  date,  as  Ar¬ 
gentina  controls  imtst  of  the  shi|)ping  on  the  rivers  and  furnishes  the 
most  logical  entry  into  the  country,  she  is  in  the  best  position  to  pro¬ 
mote  this  industry.  The  Paraguayans,  who  during  the  war  had  an 
opportunity  to  realize  the  benefits  from  pros|)erity  attending  live¬ 
stock  |>roduction,  have  great  hopes  for  the  future  development  of 
cattle  raising  on  the  (Iran  Chaco,  where  th(*re  is  a  vast  area,  clear  of 
underbrush,  possessing  a  tine  natural  grass,  when*  live  stoek  should 
he  of  primary  importance. 

The  Paraguayan  is  not  partial  t<*  swine,  and  for  this  n'ason  the 
swine  industry  has  not  been  developed  to  any  great  extent.  A  few 
establishments  umh'r  foreign  management  have  imported  some  Berk- 
shires  and  report  (‘onditions  favorable  for  increased  production:  but 
the  few  swine  that  have  found  their  way  into  this  country  liave  been 
left  to  forage  for  themselves  and  have  eonsecpiently  reverted  to  type. 
Sheep  were  originally  im|>(»rted  to  Paraguay  from  Peru,  and  most  <tf 
the  stock  there  are  descendants  of  the  old  Merino  stock.  Through 
lack  of  attention  they  have  degenerated,  although  they  seem  to  be  a 
g«n»d  foundation  stock,  and  the  introduction  of  a  few  Lincoln  and 
Kambouillet  rams  on  several  of  the  ranches  has  resulted  in  a  very 
m)tieeable  improvement. 

For  the  jiurpose  of  investigating  these  conditions  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  sent  out  a  number  of  experts, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  David  Harrell,  I’nited  States  live  stock  com¬ 
missioner,  and  Mr.  H.  P.  Morgan,  assistant  in  marketing  live  stock 
and  meats,  who  visited  Brazil,  Paraguay,  ITuguay,  Argentina,  and 
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Chile  in  1919;  and  Mr.  K.  Z.  Russell,  of  the  Swine  Division,  ainl  Mr. 

L.  B.  Burk,  in  eharjje  of  the  marketing  of  pure-hlood  live  stock,  who 
are  now  en  route  through  South  America,  studying  the  exhibits  while 
visiting  the  various  expositions  and  cattle  shows  in  South  America. 
In  connection  with  the  activities  of  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Burk  a  ship¬ 
ment  «»f  49  pure-bred  swine  was  sent  to  Buenos  Aires  by  the  National 
Breeders’  Association  of  the  I’nited  States  for  exhibition  purposes, 
and  will  be  shown  at  the  annual  expositi»>ns  in  Brazil.  Argentina, 
and  Cruguay.  This  consignment  consists  of  Poland-Chinas,  Chester 
White,  Duroc  Jersey,  Berkshire,  Tamworth,  and  Jerseys. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  has  gone  further  in  its  practical  methods  of 
familiarizing  the  cattle  breeders  of  .South  America  with  pure-bred 
stock  in  the  I'nited  .States.  Motion-picture  films,  showing  the 
methods  of  breeding  and  handling  live  stock  in  all  its  many  j)hases 
from  the  farm  to  the  home  table,  have  b<*en  prepared.  The  Argentine 
Government  has  shown  special  interest  in  the  introduction  of  the 
methods  use«l  in  the  I’nited  .States,  and  has  (piite  recently,  through 
its  Washington  embassy,  purchased  10  films  on  these  subjects  for 
educational  purposes  in  Argentina.  The  Buenos  Ain*s  tk  Pacific 
Railway  has  also  pur<*has(*«l  both  films  and  stills  for  use  for  exhibition 
along  its  system,  em])hasizing  the  hugeness  of  the  swine  industry 
in  the  I’nited  States  and  the  benefits  to  be*  deriv<‘d  from  the  purchasi* 
and  development  of  only  pnre-bnal  aJiimals. 

The  Department  of  Agricultun*  has  under  consideration  the  optui- 
ing  of  a  branch  station  in  connection  with  its  animal  industry  project 
in  .South  America,  where  information  can  be  secure<l  by  tlu*  breeders 
of  those  countries  concerning  pure-bred  live  stock  in  the  I’nited 
■States.  At  the  third  national  live  stock  exhibition  held  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  the  week  of  July  4  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Sorioty 
of  Agriculture  of  Brazil,  a  booth  for  the  display  of  the  catalogues  and 
other  advertising  literature  of  American  breeders  and  manufacturers 
of  agricultural  implements  was  one  of  the  features.  Herds  of  Ilere- 
fords  have  b<‘(*n  shipped  (piite  recently  to  some  of  the  .South  American 
countries,  and  three  repn'sentative  cattle  br<*eders  from  Fruguay 
have  b(*en  touring  the  United  .Stat(‘s,  purchasing  pure-bred  animals 
for  shipment  to  their  country.  However,  as  with  most  of  onr  large 
proj(‘cts,  there  is  the  usual  drawback  of  transportation  facilith's  both, 
in  this  country  and  in  .South  .Vm(*rica.  ('argo  sjiace  is  limited  and  that 
imvvitably  ivstricts  trade  development.  And  while  these  conditions 
exist,  and  the  .South  American  breeders  have  yet  to  be  shown  that 
th(‘  United  .Stati's  pure-bred  live  stock  is  e(pial  or  superior  to  that 
which  they  have  been  securing  from  Kurop(>an  markets,  it  behoovi's 
tlu*  Unit(*d  .States’  bn'cders  to  shij)  to  tlu'se  countrit's  of  magnifict*nt 
possibili tie's  only  the  very  fiiu'st  animals,  thereby  backing  up  the 
propaganda  work  of  tlu'ir  Government  representative's  with  the*  very 
best  products  obtainable. 


ECONOMIC  PRODUCTIVITY, 
THE  ESSENTIAL  OF  EX¬ 
PORT  TRADE  /.  '/  ; 

Too  much  emphasis  can  not  he  given  to  the  fact  that  trade 
relations  between  the  Tnited  States  and  the  twenty  Latin 
American  Republics,  both  those  satisfactory  and  those 
unsatisfactory,  are  the  resultants  of  trade  causes. 

There  is  no  more  sentiment  on  the  part  of  a  South  American  in 
buying  a  pair  of  foreign-made  shtH‘s  than  there  is  on  the  part  of  a 
North  American  in  buying  a  pound  of  foreign-grown  coffw.  In  other 
words,  Latin  Americans  are  entirely  normal,  so  that  when  they  do 
their  shopping,  by  retail  or  by  wholesale,  they  are  as  little  influenced 
by  sentiments  of  national  likes  and  dislikes  as  are  other  people  of 
normal  minds. 

The  volume  of  raw  silk,  tea,  or  camphor  imported  and  used  in  the 
Ignited  States  depends  in  no  degree  upon  whether  Americans  love  or 
do  not  love  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  producers.  Then  why  should 
it  be  imagined  that  Latin  Americans  trade  with  the  United  States 
upon  any  other  basis  than  that  on  which  other  countries  trade  among 
themselves  ? 

Good  will,  friendship,  even  warmer  sentiments  are  to  be  encouraged. 
No  one  can  have  this  more  at  heart  than  those  connected  with  the  Pan 
American  Union,  but  that  the  love  of  Latin  America  is  to  be  sought 
because  thereby  more  goods  may  be  sold  is  an  idea  repugnant  to  all 
who  in  reality  want  to  secure  that  love.  International  good  will 
comes  from  just  and  right  action.  It  is  sufficient  unto  itself  and  is 
its  own  reward.  Coddling,  especially  if  it  be  manifestly  to  gain  trade 
or  other  advantage,  is  repellent.  It  gains  no  good  will  and  helps  no 
trade,  most  certainly  not  the  trade  of  Latin  America. 

The  United  States  buys  Latin  American  products  because  it  needs 
them.  Properly  it  makes  no  pretense  of  having  any  other  motive. 
It  buys  a  larger  proportion  of  these  products  than  any  other  country 
because  it  has  a  larger  need  than  any  other  country.  Latin  Ameri¬ 
cans  sell  more  of  their  products  to  the  United  States  than  to  other 
countries  because  it  is  the  largest  market  for  most  of  these  products 
and  it  pays  the  best  price.  Some  Latin  American  products  the 
I’nited  States  does  not  buy,  because  it  does  not  need  them,  or  because 
it  can  produce  them  better  or  cheaper  at  home  or  can  buy  them  better 
or  cheaper  elsewhere. 
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Likewise  Latin  America  i)uys  United  States  manufactures  because 
it  needs  them  and  finds  these  manufactures  to  he  the  best  or  cheapest. 
On  the  whole  it  buys  more  from  the  United  States  than  from  any 
other  country,  hut  there  are  many  things  it  does  not  buy  from  the 
Ignited  States  (except  when  war  conditions  closed  other  selling  mar¬ 
kets),  because  some  other  country  produces  these  things  better  or 
cheaper,  or  it  may  he  because,  itself,  it  produces  them  better  or 
cheaper. 

In  the  above  we  have  treated  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  hut  one 
can  not  carry  this  hj’pothesis  very  far.  The  20  Latin  American 
countries  present  little  sameness.  Their  industrial,  economic,  and 
commercial  conditions  vary  too  much  for  anyone  to  generalize 
except  in  so  far  as  the  generalizations  have  a  world-wide  application. 
It  is  not  Latin  .iVmerica  as  a  w’hole  that  exports  wheat.  It  is  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Uruguay  and  occasionally  Chile.  All  the  other  17  countries, 
and  sometimes  Chile,  import  wheat,  some  of  them  from  .;\rgentina  and 
Uruguay  and  others  from  the  United  States.  It  is  only  Chile,  Mexico, 
Bolivia,  and  Peru  that  export  copper,  and  only  Bolivia  tin.  Nearly 
all  of  Latin  America  must  import  sugar.  It  is  only  three  or  four 
countries  (Cuba  chiefly)  that  produce  more  than  is  needed  at  home. 
Nearly  half  produce  no  sugar  at  all.  So  with  coffee;  six  or  seven 
countries  do  all  the  exporting  and  some  do  not  produce  at  all.  The 
export  of  meat  products,  like  the  export  of  wheat,  was  until  recently 
almost  entirely  confined  to  .iVrgentina  and  Uruguay  with  Chile  occa¬ 
sionally  contributing.  Now  Southern  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela  are  also  contributing  on  quite  a  large  scale.  So  it  is  with 
mineral  oils;  Mexico  and  Peru  have  so  far  been  the  only  exporters  of 
commercial  consequence,  although  there  has  been  some  development 
in  several  other  countries.  Cacao  is  cultivated  in  only  a  few  coun¬ 
tries,  of  which  Ecuador,  Brazil,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  are  the 
chief.  Rubber  is  from  Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  Peru,  with  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  Central  America,  and  Mexico  small  contributors.  Tagua 
is  from  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama;  hides  from 
nearly  all  the  countries;  and  wool  from  four — ^-Vrgentina,  Uruguay, 
Chile,  and  Peru. 

On  the  side  of  imports  the  differences  in  kind  are  by  no  means  so 
great.  Human  needs  are  much  the  same  everywhere,  so  that  while 
production  must  vary  from  natural  causes,  and  these  natural  causes 
dictate  exports  from  countries  only  partly  developed  and  to  some 
extent  from  all  countries,  consumption  must  follow  more  or  less  the 
same  lead  everywhere.  Yet  there  are  important  differences  in  the 
imports  of  the  20  Latin  American  countries. 

Tlie  countries  do  not  import  those  things  which  they  themselves 
produce  in  a  consumable  state.  The  instances  are  many  where  the 
raw  product — hides,  rubber,  woods,  or  wool — is  exported  in  large 
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(|uantiti(‘s,  and  th<>  finisli<Ml  product — shoos,  tiros,  furnituro,  or 
clothinfi — is  inip<*rt(*d. 

Natural  conditions  of  climate  and  rainfall  vary  imp«»rts.  Tho  hot 
(•(tuntrios  do  not  huy  hoatinj;  stov<‘s  <*r  tho  dry  oik's  umhrollas  and 
rainc()ats.  Natural  conditions  somotiinos  dictate  protective  cover- 
in{;s  for  metals,  or  difterent  (iualitK*s  <»f  f;lue  in  joinint;  furniture,  or 
different  in"r(‘dients  in  paints,  or  some  like  variations  to  meet  a 
s|)ecial  climatic  condition. 

The  diff«*rences  anion*;  the  <‘ountries  in  imlustrial  devi'lopmi'nt 
cause  differences  in  the  character  of  their  imjiorts.  The  tools  and 
aiipliances  which  Ar};entina  needs  for  agriculture  and  grazin*;  are 
one  thin*;,  and  what  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Me.xico  need  for  minin*;  is 
(piite  anotlu'r  thin*;.  In  manufacturin*;  Argentina  and  Brazil  have 
developed  certain  kinds  of  manufacturin*;,  chiefly  te.xtiles,  and  so 
they  import  to«»ls  and  mati'rials  which  Paraguay  or  Bolivia  could 
not  use. 

But  there  are  differences  in  e.xports  and  in  imp*»rts  as  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  which  they  are  sent  or  from  which  they  are  drawn,  and  it  is 
these  differences  we  w<»uld  now  consider.  Me.xico  sends  a  lar*;er  pro¬ 
portion  of  its  e.xp«trts  to  tlu*  I’nited  States  than  does  Arf;entina.  It 
liki'wise  buys  a  larger  proportion  of  its  imports  from  the  United 
States,  ('olomhia  huys  United  States  flour;  Kurland  buys  both 
Unit(‘d  States  ami  Argentine  flour,  ('osta  Kica  semis  its  bananas  to 
the  United  States,  yet  bananas  sell  in  Paris  for  ten  times  what  they 
sell  for  in  New  York.  Brazil  (‘ven  Ix'fore  the  war  exported  to  the 
Uniti'd  States  25  p(*r  cent  metre  of  its  products  than  t<t  (ireat  Britain 
ami  (iermany  ceimhined,  yi't  it  impetrted  imtre  from  each  «if  these 
«Miuntries  than  from  the  Uniteal  States.  Befon*  th(‘  war  Argentina 
imp<trt(*d  nearly  three  times  as  much  from  the  United  States  as  it 
ex|)«trted  thereto,  while  (Nthtinhia  nearly  n‘Vi>rs(‘d  the  figures  and 
«‘.xp«trte<l  tet  the*  United  Stati's  metre  than  twice*  what  it  impetrteal  fretm 
tlu're*.  Finally,  sine'e*  the*  Ite'ginning  etf  the*  war  the*  Uniteal  State's 
has  he'lel  the*  first  petsitietn  hetth  in  impetrts  ami  expetrts  etf  all  the 
Latin  Ame'rican  cetuntrie's.  The*re*  is  in  e'Ve*ry  e-ase*  a  getetel  re'asetn  fetr 
the'se*  e-etnelitietns  anel  in  the*  final  analysis  it  is  the*  same*  re'eisetn  fetr 
e‘ae-h.  Traele*  cetnditietns  are*  nett  whimsie*alitie*s.  The*y  are*  nett  elm* 
tet  like*s  and  elislike's;  netr  are*  the*y  elm*  in  any  large*  me*asure*  tet  the* 
nati(tnalitie*s  etf  the*  ships  that  carry  the*  traele*,  etf  the*  hanks  that 
finance*  it,  etr  etf  the*  imlividual  e*.xp<trte*rs  and  impetrte*rs  imtst  dire*e*tly 
e*ngage*ei  in  cjirrving  it  etn.  The*  cause*  is  ele*e*pe*r. 

One*  e)fle*n  he*ars  it  saiel  tlnit  ehiring  the*  war  Latin  Ame*rie*it  in- 
cre*ase*el  its  j)iire*hase*s  fretrn  the*  Unite*el  State's  he*e*anse*  it  e*etulel  eiett 
traele*  with  Fnglanel,  France*,  ami  (ie*rm!iny.  Tet  iin  e*xte*nt  this  is 
true*.  But  fetr  half  etf  the*  time*  the*  Unite*el  .St)ite*s  was  alset  at  war, 
ami  fetr  all  etf  the*  time*  it  was  the*  main  setiire'e*  etf  snp|t|y  fetr  Knglanel 
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and  Franco.  Why.  then,  was  not  this  Latin  American  trade  cap¬ 
tured  hv  some  of  tlu*  neutral  countries  that  remained  neutral 
Wh  y  not  hy  irolland,  and  especially  why  not  hy  Spaing  There  are 
trade  reasons.  Neither  llolland  tior  Spain  can  cai)ture  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  trade  simply  because  they  can  not  handle  it.  Neither  they  nor 
any  other  country  of  those  neutral  durinj;  the  war  is  able  to  supply 
hut  a  small  share  of  Latin  American  needs  or  to  utilize  in  any  large 
quantity  Latin  American  products.  Why  does  not  ('osta  Kica  send 
its  bananas  to  Parish  Because  Paris  would  take  only  a  wagonload, 
where  New  York  takes  a  shipload.  Then  Paris  is  too  far  away,  and 
then*  is  no  basis  for  the  establishment  of  transportation  lines  such 
as  (tperate  between  ('entral  America  and  the  United  States. 

Persistent  and  well-directed  effort  to  secure  trade  counts;  no  one 
will  deny  that  proposition,  hut  it  counts  oidy  if  the  basis  is  there 
and  the  propaganda  conforms  thereto.  No  country,  nor  all  the 
countries  eomhined,  ever  made  the  effort  by  propaganda  and 
combination  to  capture  Latin  American  trade  that  (lermany  did, 
and  it  did  secure  a  good  share  thereof,  but  not  as  the  result  of  its 
kind  of  propaganda.  That  in  Germany’s  case  counted  for  nothing, 
perhaps  less  than  nothing.  What  Germany  secured  was  due  to  its 
industrial  status  and  the  share  was  no  greater  than  the  industrial 
status  warranted,  which  was  less  than  that  of  the  United  States  and 
less  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  Trying  is  all  well  enough,  but  it  is 
foolish  to  set  a  pug  dog  to  catch  a  jack  rabbit. 

Why  did  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  imports  of  Latin  America 
during  the  war  and  since  come  from  the  United  States  \  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  clatter  made,  most  of  which  was  ill  timed  and  in 
execrable  taste,  about  opportunities  to  grab  some  other  country’s 
trade,  no  such  attempt  in  reality  was  made  by  anyone  in  a  position 
to  do  any  grabbing.  K.\|)orters  held  back.  The  demands  of  Europe 
were  so  insistent  that  Latin  America  was  almost  forgotten  by  those 
who  had  the  goods  to  sell.  In  truth  Latin  America  was  forced  to  go 
to  the  United  States  to  buy.  It  went  there  because  that  was  the 
oidy  large  reservoir  from  which  to  draw.  But — and  this  is  one  of 
the  most  if  not  the  most  significant  fact — in  the  United  States  it 
bought  sparingly  of  certain  things,  while  continuing  to  draw  the 
bulk  of  the.se  from  Europe,  chiefly  England.  It  was  not  that  England 
produced  tlu*se  and  the  United  States  <lid  iiot,  or  that  England  had  a 
larger  supply.  On  the  contrary,  production  in  most  of  tlu‘se  classes 
in  the  latter  country  at  all  times  was  etpial  to  ami  in  some  cjuses 
greater  than  English  production,  and  the  supply  during  the  war  was 
greater. 

Wliat  hap|)ened  wjus  that  Latin  America,  mainly  on  its  own  initia¬ 
tive,  increased  its  trade  (largely  in  values,  less  in  (piantitit's)  with  the 
United  States  in  the  line  of  goods  that  before  the  war  it  had  imported 
from  that  country,  and  oidy  tn  a  small  extent  did  it  add  new  lines  of 
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purchase.  Again,  this  was  not  sentiment  nor  caprice.  The  reason 
lay  deeper  than  war,  at  the  very  roots  of  national  industry. 

('ommerce  with  Latin  America  is  based  upon  trade  needs.  It  is 
developed  along  the  lines  of  greatest  opportunity  and  least  resistance. 
It  waxes  or  it  wanes  as  it  is  eflicient  in  answering  the  needs  of  those 
whom  it  serves — buyers  and  sellers.  It  has  no  abnormalities. 
Occasionally  it  differs  functionally  from  some  other,  but  radically 
it  is  the  same  as  all  commerce,  domestic  or  foreign. 

In  order  that  the  Ignited  States  may  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the 
Latin  American  import  trade  (this  share  at  present  is  greater  than 
that  of  all  European  countries  combined,  and  before  the  war  was 
S14,00(),()()0  greater  than  England’s  and  !?1()9,()()(),00()  greater  than 
Germany’s)  it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  betterment  in  the  chief 
essential  basis  of  trade — efficient  production.  On  the  whole,  Ameri¬ 
can  manufacturing  standards  ecjual  or  excel  European,  but  not  in 
every  industry;  so  much  is  manifest.  The  need  is  to  bring  the  in¬ 
efficient  industries  to  higher  standards — i.  e.,  higher  comparative 
standards.  American  technical  skill,  invention,  tools,  and,  not  least 
of  all,  factory  management  and  financial  methods  must  e([ual  Euro¬ 
pean,  otherwise  the  United  States  must  leave  alone  certain  lines  of 
export  to  Latin  America  or  elsewhere.  Trade  in  any  event  will 
increase  as  it  has  done,  but  the  increases  will  be  limited  to  the  already 
developed  lines  unless  betterment  in  other  lines  be  effected. 

It  is  fair  to  iiujuire  how  we  can  be  certain  that  there  are  inefficient 
industries,  or,  granting  that  there  were  such,  whether  the  war  has 
not  changed  all  this. 

For  a  moment  put  aside  the  war  and  look  at  the  problem  as  it  was. 
We  may  concede  that  the  published  reports  of  investigators  into  the 
comparative  positions  and  efficiencies  of  European  and  American 
manufacture  before  the  war  are  unconclusive  as  a  whole.  ^Vll  of 
them  leave  much  to  be  dt‘sired.  Matters  of  comparative  wages,  or 
output  per  workingman,  and  the  like,  are  aU  well  enough,  but  they 
touch  only  the  fringe  of  the  problem.  As  compared  with  the  man 
with  the  good  tool  the  man  with  the  poor  one  is  necessarily  inefficient, 
and  that  without  any  fault  of  his.  The  inefficiency  is  his  who  sup¬ 
plied  the  tool  or  his  who  made  it.  We  may  further  concede  that 
few  of  us  have  the  technical  knowledge  sufficient  to  make  an  investi¬ 
gation  into  comparative  efficiencies,  even  supposing  that  sources  of 
information  were  opened  uj)  to  us;  but  it  is  not  necessaiy.  There  is  a 
short  cut  and  a  sure  one.  llie  comparative  efficiencit's  of  manufac¬ 
ture  can  be  shown  wherever  like  products  of  two  producing  countries 
meet  in  competition  under  the  same  conditions  in  a  third  country’. 
If  we  find  that  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  years  had  exported 
to  nonmanufacturing  countri<‘s  a  certain  manufactured  product  in 
competition  with  British,  German,  or  French  products  of  the  same 
or  of  a  competing  kind,  and  that  the  United  State's  trade  has  con- 
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staiitly  gained  at  the  expense  of  its  competitors,  we  may  presume  that 
the  manufacturing  efficiency  of  the  I'nited  States  in  this  particular 
product  is  superior  to  that  of  the  competing  countries;  but  to  be 
sure  we  should  go  a  step  further.  There  are  other  factors  besides 
manufacturing  efficiency.  There  are  freight  rates,  established  trade 
and  credit  connections,  proximity,  resident  nationals,  possibly  a 
greater  skill  in  selling,  and,  in  the  case  of  ('ul)a,  a  discriminating 
tariff  which,  acting  on  the  side  of  the  United  States,  may  have  car¬ 
ried  a  not  (juite  efficient  manufacturing  industrx*  into  a  successful 
export  trade  competition.  We  may  ascribe  a  part  of  United  States 
export  trade  to  Mexico,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  (’entral 
America,  and  especially  to  ('uba,  as  due  to  the  contributing  factors 
of  proximity,  better  trade  credit,  and  freight  connections,  and  to  the 
greater  personal  intercourse  with  the  I’nited  States.  But  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  (’olombia,  for  example,  the  contributing  factors  were  more 
evenly  balanced  or  inclined  to  the  European  side.  If,  then,  we  find 
that  in  these  two  countries  certain  American  manufactures  were 
ousting  like  European  manufactures  the  presumption  of  superior 
manufacturing  efficiency  is  strengthened  into  l)elief.  If  we  go  farther 
away  to  countries  like  Argentina  and  ('bile,  where  ever^'  one  of  the 
contributing  factors  was  on  the  side  of  Europe,  and  the  condition  still 
existed,  the  proof  is  conclusive. 

In  about  all  lines  of  iron,  steel,  copper,  zinc,  wood,  leather,  and 
rubber  manufactures.  United  States  exports  to  (’olombia  and  Vene¬ 
zuela  gained  at  the  expense  of  European.  In  the  nearby  countries, 
Mexico,  etc.,  they  dominated  the  markets,  ordinarily  to  the  almost 
complete  exclusion  of  European  manufactures.  In  the  far-away 
countries,  Argentina,  etc.,  most  lines  held  their  own,  some  gained, 
and  a  few  dominated  the  market  almost  as  completely  as  in  Mexico 
and  Cuba.  Take  the  case  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures — the  I’^nited 
States  supplied  ('uba  in  1913  more  than  four  times  as  much  as  was 
supplied  by  all  the  remainder  of  the  world  combined.  In  ('ul)a  there 
was  a  tariff  preferential  of  20  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  United  States; 
but  in  Mexico  there  was  no  such  preferential,  and  the  proportion  was 
not  far  from  being  as  great.  The  other  trade  faetors,  however,  were 
heavily  on  the  side  of  the  United  States.  In  Venezuela  and  Colombia, 
with  these  factors  about  balanced,  the  imports  of  steel  and  iron  manu- 
facturt's  from  the  Ignited  States  was  from  two  to  four  times  the  imports 
from  any  other  country'.  In  Argentina,  with  every-  factor  against 
the  United  States,  the  importation  under  that  heading  (not  including 
agricidtural  tools  and  implements,  carriages,  railway  material,  and 
some  other  miscellaneous  products)  in  1913  was  as  follows: 


From  tiermany .  $7,624,456 

From  (Jreat  Hritain .  7, 372, 277 

From  Unite<l  States .  5,928,568 
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Ill  railway  matorial  (total  about  .S3(),()()(),()(K>)  Groat  Ilritain  siiji- 
pliod  about  40  per  ciMit.  Gorinaiiy  aliout  20  per  (•(*nt,  and  tho  I’liitod 
States  about  15  |)or  (•(Uit. 

In  ajjricultural  tools  and  iin|)l(Mn(*nts  tho  fijruros  wore: 


rnit(*<l  Statf-i 

Australia . 

(in-at  liritaiii. 

Canada . 

Germany . 


7(Mi.  (147 
!Ol,4S7 
KIO.  (ioO 
:i()2.  SdO 
lH2,04(i 


Tho  Arfroiitino  statistical  olassilioation  inoludos  seeds.  Those 
liavo  boon  doduotod  in  tho  above  statoniont.  In  all  classes  of  leather 
manufacture  the  imports  into  Ar<rentina  from  the  rnited  States 
were  about  double  those  from  France  or  Germany,  and  nearly  double 
those*  from  Great  Hritain.  (’an  anyone  ascribe  these  facts  to  any 
other  cause  than  suiierior  ellicieney  in  manufacture  (  The  case  of 
Australia  is  especially  instructive.  Australia’s  position  as  second 
to  the  I'nited  States  in  agricultural  tools  and  implements  was  owin" 
to  two  tools — a  reaper  and  a  header  of  superior  e.xcellence.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  Australian  e.xportation,  even  manufacture 
itself,  was  under  esjiecially  heavy  handicaps  as  compared  witli 
Eurojiean,  lieavier  handicaps  even  than  those  of  American  expor¬ 
tation.  Yet  because  of  extraordinary  skill  in  desijjning  and  makinj; 
two  tools  Australia  was  able  to  outstrip  both  E^njjland  and  Germany 
in  the  (juest  for  the  Arfjentine  agricultural  implement  trade.  A 
case  of  David’s  simple  slinj;  bein';  more  powerful  than  Goliath’s 
ponderous  spear. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  shield;  let  us  turn  it  around. 

Another  f;roup  of  related  American  manufacturin';  industries  com¬ 
parable  in  maj;nitude  ami  economic  wei*;!!!  to  the  iron  and  steel 
};roup,  made  quite  a  different  showiiif;  in  Arj;entine  imports.  The 
four  divisions  of  manufacture  in  this  last  ‘;roup  aceordiiif;  to  raw 
materials  used  we  will  repres(*nt  by  A,  B,  C,  and  1). 

In  A  schedule  Ar<;entina  in  1913  imported  f;oods  to  tlie  customliouse 
value  of  S6,.S67,661 ,  of  which  the  United  States  furnished  S61,16(), 
or  h‘ss  than  1  per  cent.  In  this  schedule  France  led  with  more  than 
one-lialf  the  total.  Tlieii  came  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Jajian,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States  in  that  order.  None  of 
the  countries  mentioned,  e.xcept  Italy  and  Japan,  have  any  pro- 
nouneed  natural  advantage  througii  the  production  of  raw  material. 
The  United  Statics,  (ireat  Britain,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  pro¬ 
duce  practically  none  and  France  only  a  little.  All  of  the  countries, 
including  the  United  Stati*s,  Inive  large  developed  manufacturing 
industries,  and  are  in  every  way  technically  and  commercially 
equipped  to  handle  a  largi*  export  trade. 
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Ill  B  schedule  the  total  imports  were  SI 6,249,277,  of  which  the 
United  States  furnished  S15,858,  or  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent.  In  this  schedule  Great  Britain  led  with  one-half  the  total. 
Then  followed  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Spain,  Turkey, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.  Turkey  is  the  only 
country  that  produced  aU  the  raw  material  it  needed.  AU  the 
others  are  producers  of  raw  material — the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Germany  on  a  large  scale,  but  not  sufficiently  large. 
They  all  import  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  .:U1  of  them, 
including  the  United  States,  have  large  developed  manufacturing 
industries,  well  conditioneil  to  handle  a  large  export  trade. 

In  C  schedule  the  total  imports  were  823,834,561,  of  which  the 
United  States  furnished  .8271,677,  or  over  1  ])er  cent.  In  this  schedule 
Great  Britain  led  with  46  per  cent  of  the  whole,  followed  by  British 
India  with  27  per  cent.  Then  came  Italy,  Germany,  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Spain,  and  the  United  States.  All  of  the  countries  produce 
the  raw  materials  in  larger  quantities  than  the  I’nited  States,  but 
only  India  in  sufficiency.  The  manufacturing  industry  in  the  L^iited 
States  is  not  very  largo  or  well  developcfl.  Tne  country  is  not 
equi])ped  to  undertake  a  larger  ex])ort  trade. 

In  D  schedule  the  total  imports  were  839,165,118,  of  which  the 
United  States  furnished  8581,811,  or  14  per  cent.  In  this  schedule 
Great  Britain  led  with  41  per  cent,  followed  by  Italy  with  22.4  per 
cent.  Then  came  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Spain,  the  Xether- 
lands,  and  the  United  States.  The  advantage  of  production  of  raw 
material  was  on  the  side  of  the  United  States.  None  of  the  other 
countries  (except  a  negligible  quantity  by  Italy)  produce  any,  while 
the  United  States  furnishetl  more  than  half  of  the  total  world  pro¬ 
duction,  and  is  the  main  source  of  supply  for  all  the  other  manufac¬ 
turing  countries.  The  manufacturing  equijmient  of  the  United 
States  is  the  largest. 

In  tliis  D  schedule,  for  which  the  I’nited  States  supplied  only  14 
per  cent  of  the  total  of  Argentine  imports,  although  it  produces 
most  of  the  raw  material  used  by  the  countries  that  supplied  the 
remaining  984  per  cent,  and  has  a  large  and  well-developed  manu¬ 
facturing  industry,  the  Argentine  Statistical  Annual  gives  62  tariff 
classifications  into  which  all  imports  are  divided.  There  were  no 
im])<)rts  that  year  under  two  classifications.  This  leaves  60  under 
which  there  were  imj)orts.  I'nder  22  there  were  no  imports  from 
the  United  States  at  aU.  In  one  other  the  importation  was  97  cents 
(1  peso  gold),  in  another  81.94,  and  in  a  third  84.85.  In  eight 
others  the  higlu^t  amount  reached  was  87.27.  In  the  four  ne.xt 
higlu'st  the  largest  was  817.74.  This  is  the  highest  figure  reached 
in  37  classifications  out  of  the  60  under  wiiich  Argentina  imported 
manufactures  to  the  value  of  nearly  840,000.000.  Of  the  remaining 
6507— 20— Hull.  4 - 3 
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23  classifications  only  seven  run  into  five  figures  and  two  into  six. 
Of  the  last,  one  shows  an  importation  of  $113,563  out  of  a  total  of 
$390,690.  In  this  case  (an  article  limited  to  agricultural  use),  the 
United  States  was  second.  In  three  classifications  imports  from  the 
United  States  hnl.  One,  with  total  importation  of  about  $14,000^ 
the  United  States  furnished  near  $6,000;  another,  with  total  im¬ 
ports  near  $65,000,  the  I’nited  States  furnished  over  $25,000;  and 
the  third,  with  total  imports  $239,786,  the  United  States  furnished 
$108,390.  Of  the  three  cases  in  which  the  United  States  led  the 
first  mentioned  was  an  article  of  contributory  use  to  another  industry 
in  which  the  United  States  has  shown  superior  excellence  in  manu¬ 
facture;  the  second,  one  produced  by  a  subsidiary  manufacture,  in 
which  also  superior  efficiency  has  been  demonstrated.  Neither  of 
these  are  properly  to  be  credited  to  the  group.  The  third  article  is 
a  proper  credit,  the  only  case  in  which  American  manufacture  in 
this  group  shows  the  ability  to  compete  with  European.  Tliis  in 
Argentina,  where  all  the  strictly  trading  advantages  were  against 
the  United  States  and  in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  (Termany,  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  but  not  necessarily  in  favor  of  any  of  the  other 
countries  mentioned  above. 

The  showing  for  this  group  of  manufactures  was  even  worse  in 
Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and  Chile.  It  was  not  appreciably  better  in 
Uruguay  and  Brazil,  although  in  the  latter  country  the  trading 
handicaps  were  less  heavy.  In  Peru  and  Ecuador  the  improvement 
was  very  slight.  In  Coloml)ia  and  Venezuela  the  improvement  is 
noticeable,  but  the  Uniteil  States  runs  a  bad  third  or  fourth.  The 
trading  advantages  in  these  two  countries  about  evenly  balance 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

We  come  to  Mexico:  Here  the  trading  advantages  were  all  on  the 
side  of  the  United  States,  more  heavily  for  than  they  were  against 
in  Argentina  and  Chile. 

Keeping  to  the  same  four  divisions  of  manufacture  according  to  raw 
material  used,  we  find  the  same  condition  in  Mexican  imports  as  in 
Argentina — that  schedule  D  makes  the  best  showing  for  the  United 
States.  In  Argentina  in  this  schedule  the  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  per  cent  of  the  whole;  in  Mexico  they  were  nearly  8§ 
per  cent — $491,094  out  of  total  of  $5,809,210.  It  is  proper  to  say 
that  the  schedule  does  not  exactly  parallel  that  of  Argentina.  The 
two  are  based  upon  quite  different  tariff  classifications,  and  the  Argen¬ 
tine  schedule  is  more  inclusive  than  the  Mexican.  That  fact,  however, 
does  not  afftHd  the  argument,  except  that  there  w’ould  be  a  griMiter 
divergence  than  between  1^  and  8J  if  the  schedules  could  be  made 
exactly  parallel.  The  Mexican  schedule  giv(«  a  better  base  for  esti¬ 
mating  the  efficiency  of  I'nited  States  manufacture  than  does  the 
more  inclusive  Argentine  schedule. 
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In  imports  of  all  products  in  1913  Mexico  drew  one-half  from  the 
United  States,  twice  what  it  drew  from  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
combined,  yet  in  the  products  of  this  particular  group  of  industries 
Mexican  imports  from  the  United  States  were  only  per  cent. 

In  this  schedule  there  are  in  Mexico  22  tariff  classifications.  There 
were  imports  from  the  United  States  from  all  except  three,  and  these 
three  were  small  ones.  In  Argentina  there  were  no  United  States 
imports  in  22  classes  out  of  60.  In  one  Mexican  class  the  I’^nited 
States  imports  were  only  $1  and  in  another  only  $110.  Two  others 
were  under  $300.  This  leaves  15  classes,  and  in  10  of  these  the  high¬ 
est  figure  attained  hy  any  one  was  $8,770.  The  five  remaining  were 
from  $30,000  to  $261, (M)0.  In  seven  classes  the  total  imports  were 
over  $270,000  for  the  lowest  and  over  $1,900,000  for  the  highest. 
In  these  seven  classes  the  showing  of  the  United  States  was  as  follows: 

First  class:  Total,  $1,918,378;  Great  Britain,  $1,020,235;  United 
Statt's,  $261,465;  Germany,  $177,235;  Spain,  $156,619;  France, 
$126,465;  and  Holland,  Belgium,  and  other  small  countries,  smaller 
amounts. 

Second  class:  Total,  $1,030,257;  Great  Britain,  $943,304;  Belgium, 
$51,163;  Germany,  $27,223;  United  States,  $5,805;  France  and  some 
others,  lesser  amounts. 

Third  class:  Total,  $595,388;  Great  Britain,  $347,426;  Germany, 
$125,986;  France,  $86,333;  Spain,  $22,480;  United  States,  $5,459; 
Switzerland  and  some  others,  smaller  amounts. 

Fourth  class:  Total,  $396,420;  Groat  Britain,  $353,566;  United 
States,  $35,754;  Austria  and  some  others,  lesser  amounts. 

Fifth  class:  Total,  $381,217;  Great  Britain,  $324,617;  United 
States,  $30,317;  Franco,  $13,399;  Germany  and  others,  lesser  amounts. 

Sixth  class:  Total,  $374,020;  Great  Britain,  $270,276;  United 
States,  $47,778;  Germany,  $24,980;  Spain  and  other  countries, 
lesser  amounts. 

Seventh  class:  Total,  $270,374;  Great  Britain,  $196,533;  Germany, 
$53,459;  France,  $13,482;  Italy,  $4,015;  United  States,  $2,135; 
Austria  and  others,  the  remainder. 

In  two  other  and  smaller  classic  the  United  States  led — one  with 
$8,430  out  of  a  total  of  $37,8^13,  and  the  other  $68,199  out  of  a  total 
of  $109,714.  The  second  of  1111*80  is  practically  the  same  article  that 
led  in  Argentina. 

Tabulating  the  results  in  the  seven  principal  classes  of  imiiorts 
which  repr(‘sent  over  85  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  the  whole  schedule 
we  find  the  United  States  share  to  he  under  8  per  cent  (for  the  whole 
scluHlule  it  was  nearly  Sj  per  cent).  The  share  of  Germany  was 
greater,  while  Great  Britain  luul  nearly  70  per  cent.  The  I’nited 
States  outfooted  France  and  Spain. 
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Heven  ‘principal  classes  of  Mexican  imports  under  a  certain  schedule. 


Total  im¬ 
ports. 

from 

Croat 

Britain. 

From 

I'nitod 

States. 

From 

Cormanv. 

• 

From 

Spain. 

“  1 

From 

France. 

»1,91S,3Tk 

Il,020.23.s 

S2t>l ,  465 

«77.23.i 

$l.'i0,019 

$126. 465 

1,(«0.2S7 

943.304 

.'i.Wi 

27.22:1 

31 

2..W2 

595. 3HK 

347.420 

.i.4.'.9 

125, 9>^ 

22,4SO 

!(0.3:i3 

39ti.420 

353,566 

3.‘>.7.>4 

2.06.') 

5K 

1.3.M 

'  3M,217 

324.017 

:i0.317 

9.999 

320 

13.399 

374.02(1 

270.270 

47,77S 

24.9S0 

17,056 

5.390 

270.374 

190.. Wl 

2.13.) 

'>3,4.>9 

1 

13.4S;i 

;  4.%f>.a54 

L. 

3, 455.957 

3S.S.7U 

420.94:< 

I9ti.  565 

249.000 

This  is  Mexico,  with  every  trade  advantage  on  tiie  side  of  the 
United  States. 

In  ('id)a  there  were  the  same  advantages  to  a  greater  degree,  and 
an  additional  advantage  of  20  per  cent  tariff  tireference,  enough  of 
itself,  one  would  think,  to  secure  a  near  monopoly. 

In  total  (Tihan  unports  in  1913  the  Ignited  States  finnished  nearly 
five  times  what  Great  Britain  and  nearly  eight  times  what  Germany 
furnishetl,  yet  in  this  I)  schedule  the  figures  were  only  a  little  over 
21  per  cent  of  the  whole,  three-fifths  of  the  British  figure. 

Guhan  imports  in  this  schedule,  compared  with  imports  of  iron  and 
steel  manufactures  in  1913,  were  as  follows; 


Selnxlnlc  D. 

Percent.  1 

Iron  and 
steel. 

Per  omt. 

Total . 

...  311. .Ml, 410 

100.0 

$8,15:1,90:1 

100.0 

Croat  Britain . 

United  States . 

Spain . 

Franee . 

Cormanv . 

4,001.142 

2,457,249 

_  1,560,781 

1.442,070 
...  900,621 

35.3 

21.4 
13.6 

12.5 
S.3 

1,(441,608 
i  6,089,116 
57,5.53 
171  352 
:191,490 

12.7 

71.7 
.7 

2.1 

4.8 

To  one  who  has  followed  the  figures,  perhaps  too  much  detail.ed 
and  a  little  wearisome,  the  idea  may  be  suggested  that  after  all  it 
may  not  be  a  question  of  manufacturing  efficiency  so  much  as  one  of 
seeking  or  not  seeking  the  trade;  that  the  producers  of  iron  and  steel, 
of  leather,  of  wood,  of  rubber,  and  of  other  manufactures,  may  have 
gone  out  into  Latin  America  and  elsewhere  after  business,  and  the 
producers  of  manufactures  in  schedules  A,  B,  C,  and  D  may  not  have 
done  so.  Perhaps  it  might  be  sufficient  to  say  that  an  energetic 
quest  for  business  is  itself  a  factor  of  general  efficiency,  but  the  writer 
himself  is  not  satisfied  with  this  answer  for  two  reasons:  First, 
because  he  does  not  believe  the  premise  that  sufficient  effort  has  not 
f)een  iruide  to  export  goods  of  schedules  A,  B,  C,  and  D;  and,  second, 
because  in  this  article  he  has  sought  to  confine  efficiency  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  manufacturing.  Selling  efficiency  is  another  thing. 
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It  is  to  bo  doubted  whether  a  case  can  be  cited  where  a  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  in  this  or  any  other  country  has  ever  made  any  effort 
by  advertisements,  traveling  salesmen,  or  otherwise  to  sell  its  goods 
in  foreign  countries  until  after  it  had  discovered  that  these  goods 
already  had  a  sale  abroad;  not  necessarily  a  large  sale,  but  enough, 
and  under  circumstances  to  indicate  that  it  might  be  worth  the  while 
to  try  to  extend  the  demand.  The  industries  represented  by  B  and 
D  are  among  the  oldest  manufacturing  industries  in  the  United 
States ;  A  and  C  are  newer.  There  has  never  been  a  lime  for  at  least 
70  or  80  years  when  B  and  D  goods  in  some  quantity  and  of  many 
kinds  have  not  gone  into  most  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
Traders  (i.  e.,  those  who  do  not  manufacture,  but  who  sell  anything 
and  everything  in  which  there  is  a  profit),  exporters  in  the  United 
States,  and  importers  in  Latin  America  have  given  B  and  D  goods, 
also  A  and  C,  the  fullest  tryout. 

It  is  not  always  the  trader  who  is  responsible  for  the  first  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  goods  into  a  country.  He,  too,  follows  leads.  It  is  the 
traveler,  a  native  returning  or  a  foreigner  temporarily  resident,  whose 
purchases  abroad  are  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  stay-at-home  people,  who 
is  responsible  for  the  beginning  trade;  it  may  be  that  the  stay-at- 
home  in  some  other  casual  way  finds  out  that  there  is  something  to 
be  purchased  abroad  that  he  wants  or  needs,  and  so  he  sets  about 
getting  it.  The  initiative  of  the  private  purchaser  is  that  which 
opens  the  channel  for  the  first  trickle  of  trade  in  most  cases.  The 
trader  follows.  He  broadens  the  channel,  thereby  allowing  more  to 
flow.  Finally,  the  manufacturer  puts  in  a  steam  dredge,  but  not 
until  after  he  has  seen  the  water  flowing.  He  is  right;  “flyers”  not 
based  upon  something  tangible  seldom  win  out  in  international  com¬ 
merce. 

To  continue  the  simile:  Foreign  commerce,  to  be  successful,  must 
spring  from  a  reservoir  of  sufficient  capacity  to  supply  its  needs. 
This  reservoir  in  the  case  of  A,  B,  and  D,  although  perhaps  not  in 
the  case  of  C,  is  of  sufficient  capacity.  These  industries  in  the  United 
States  are  on  a  large  scale.  But  the  reservoir  must  be  built  upon 
an  elevation  of  efficiency  high  enough  to  let  flow  its  waters  into  for¬ 
eign  countries  by  gravity  alone,  for  it  is  so  that  competing  reservoirs 
flow.  The  ordinary  methods  of  trade,  the  ordinary  provocations  to 
trade,  should  be  sufficient  channels  to  start  the  triekle,  to  induce 
the  trader  to  broaden  the  way,  and  finally  to  warrant  the  reservoir 
keeper  into  putting  in  the  dredge  and  opening  the  gates.  If  the  res¬ 
ervoir  keeper  to  make  the  water  flow  must  put  in  a  steam  pump 
because  the  elevation  (i.  e.,  efficiency  in  manufacture)  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  he  will  lose  out  in  competition  with  those  whose  waters  flow 
without  pumping.  He  may  win  out  at  home  so  long  as  a  strong 
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tariff  wall  protpcts  him  from  the  foreign  waters,  but  he  can  not  win 
anywhere  else. 

American  goods  of  A,  B,  C,  and  D  have  had  their  full  and  sufficient 
try  out  in  the  same  way  that  steel,  iron,  copper,  zinc,  wood,  leather, 
and  rubber  goods  have  had  theirs.  The  former  did  not  win  and  yet 
they  did  not  entirely  lose.  They  moved,  but  not  much  more  than 
at  the  trickle.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  elevation  was  not 
sufficient.  Granting  this  to  have  been  the  condition  in  1914,  is  it 
not  changed  now  ?  Has  not  the  elevation  become  greater,  or  have 
not  other  reservoirs  sunken  or  become  ruined  ? 

It  is  a  matter  of  comparative  values.  Xo  one  can  believe  but  that 
the  economic  productiveness  of  all  countries  has  suffered  on  account 
of  the  war.  Even  the  neutrals,  Spain,  Holland,  and  others,  will  wake 
up,  if  they  are  not  already  awake,  to  the  fact  that  they,  too,  have 
gone  backward.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  A  trade  gained  be¬ 
cause  of  a  violent  upheaval,  unless  it  be  within  the  capacity  of  the 
trader  to  operate  on  a  sound  economic  basis,  is  a  temporary  one.  It 
can  not  be  expected  that  it  will  endure  if  the  base  is  unsound — i.  e., 
unsound  comparatively. 

War  is  a  waster,  but  not  of  everx’thing  to  the  same  degree.  It  has 
even  proved  to  be  a  revivifier,  comparatively.  It  is  not  safe,  it  is 
not  logical,  to  expect,  and  more  than  probably  it  will  not  prove  to 
be  true,  that  the  effect  of  this  war  will  be  to  lessen  the  economic 
productivity  in  manufacturing  of  western  Europe  as  compared  with 
the  United  States.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  loss  of  man  power, 
the  destruction  of  equipment,  and  the  creations  of  enormous  debt.-- 
operate  to  lessen  national  industrial  competency;  but  past  wars  have 
shown  that  these  losses  have  been  compensated,  to  an  extent,  by  a 
more  efficient  and  forcible  energizing  of  national  industry.  It  may 
prove  so  in  this  case,  and  that  the  Ignited  States,  which  materialh* 
suffered  less  than  England,  France,  or  Germany,  will  prove  likewise 
spiritually  to  have  gained  less.  It  is  all  a  question  of  the  relative 
and  not  of  the  absolute.  Furthermore,  one  should  not  make  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  paralysis,  industrial  or  other,  results  from 
starvation  alone.  It  is  much  more  apt  to  come  from  fatty  degtmera- 
tion. 

The  only  safe  assumption  is  that  the  war  has  not  rendered  the 
ITnited  States  immune  from  the  consequences  of  its  before-the-war 
inefficiencies.  France  is  rebuilding.  The  French  office  of  industrial 
reconstruction,  according  to  a  New  York  paper  of  August  9,  1920, 
reports  that  in  the  invaded  area  of  France  on  May  1,  1920,  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  were  operating  near  75  per  cent  of  the  number  in 
1914  before  the  German  invasion.  Belgium  shows  even  better,  and 
Great  Britain  better  still,  while  Germany,  at  least  so  the^^writer 
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believes,  is  now  better  able  to  compete  with  other  manufacturing 
countries  than  it  was  in  1014.  This,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
some  industrial  territory  and  coal.  It  is  not  altogether  a  (luestion 
of  size:  the  inefhcieJit  industries  of  the  T^nited  States,  colossal  though 
some  of  them  were,  proved  this.  In  what  way  by  comparisons  has 
German  efiiciency  suffered  by  the  war?  The  Germans  are  still  the 
best  disciplined  race  in  Europe,  and  their  productive  machinery  is 
intact.  Most  of  all  their  industry  in  all  probability  has  been,  or  will 
be,  freed  from  its  chief  hamper,  that  of  being  subordinated  to  a  policy 
of  world  subjugation. 

In  all  lines  of  proven  efficiency  the  United  States  gained  in  all 
Latin-American  countries  during  the  war,  and  it  gained  in  lines  of 
proven  inefficiency  but  on  a  much  different  scale.  Argentina  is  an 
example. 

Take  the  figures  cited  above  for  1913  in  schedules  A,  B,  C,  and  D, 
and  compare  these  with  the  figures  for  1916  at  the  peak  of  the  war. 


SCHEDULE  A. 


Total .  16, 


From— 

Franco . 

Oermany . 

(treat  Britain. 

Italy . 

Japan . 

Switterland... 
United  States. 


Total . I  $16,: 


From— 

Great  Britain . 
Germany.... 

France . 

Italy . 

Belnum . 

^aln . 

Turkey . 

Au.stria . 

Switterland.. 
United  States 


5,824.452 
23.786 
710, 118 
636,207 
1,340 
456.138 
9,140 
815 
2,612 
692,214 


1913 

1916 

$6,867,661 

$5,673,967 

3,419,742 

2,576,167 

1,182,351 

2,798 

751,266 

733,273 

639,499 

699,435 

564,101 

901,648 

138,  .332 

495,111 

61,160 

170,  .509 
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SCHEIU  LE  I). 


1913 

1916 

Total . 

From—  ! 

939,165,118 

$35,611,540 

16.697,207 

9,110,941 

6.393,7.53 

2,909,087 

2,329,403 

1,022,661 

736,917 

.581,811 

16,  .579, 597 
7,677,469 
64,736 
1,167,321 
20,192 
3,238,415 
374,043 
6,088,301 

Official  statistics,  both  Latin  American  and  United  States,  show 
that  in  this  group  of  manufactures  (i.  e.,  schedules  A,  B,  C,  and  D), 
and  in  other  less  conspicuous  groups,  the  United  States  before  the 
war  was  able  to  make  but  a  sorry  showing  in  competition  with  the 
leading  European  manufacturing  countries,  even  in  localities  like 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  where  all  the  financial, 
shipping,  and  personal  contact  aids  to  commerce  were  on  its  side, 
everything  in  fact  except  the  one  essential  ability  to  compete  in 
manufacture.  They  show,  furthermore,  that  while  England  and 
France  were  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  most  exhausting  war  of  all 
history,  when  their  backs  literally  were  to  the  wall,  the  United  States 
not  then  nor  since,  even  with  the  added  advantage  of  recently  estab¬ 
lished  banks  and  newly  acquired  ships,  has  won  the  trade. 

But  they  show  with  other  groups  of  manufactures,  where  ability 
to  compete  in  production  is  acknowledged,  it  could  win  and  did  win 
with  every  one  of  the  aids  to  commerce  against  it. 

In  foreign  trade  there  are  many  factors,  and  all,  even  the  seem¬ 
ingly  most  trifling,  may  have  a  weight ;  but  when  one  says  that  there 
can  be  no  export  trade  without  a  corresponding  import  trade,  or 
any  trade  at  all  without  nationally  owned  ships,  or  banks  or  cables, 
or  without  cheap  postal  rates,  the  answer  is  that  there  are  and  have 
been  large  and  prosperous  trades  without  any  one  of  these  factors; 
but  there  has  never  been  a  foreign  trade  to  endure  longer  than  a 
summer’s  night  where  the  seller  was  not  able  to  produce  as  skillfully 
and  as  cheaply  as  his  rivals  in  the  same  tra(ie  were  able  to  produce. 


THE  ALASKAN  FLYING 
EXPEDITION  '/  /. 

ON  July  11,  1897,  in  a  gas  balloon  without  automotive  power 
and  only  the  most  primitive  of  steering  arrangements  of 
ropes  and  sails,  Andr6e,  with  his  companions,  Strindberg 
and  Fraenkel,  set  out  from  Danes  Island,  near  the  eightieth 
parallel,  for  the  North  Pole.  The  balloon  was  cut  from  its  moorings 
at  Andr6e’s  command  and  rose,  going  before  the  strong  south  wind 
for  which  they  had  waited  for  days.  The  little  group  of  friends  and 
assistants  who  had  sailed  to  this  point  to  aid  in  the  start  watched 
with  great  misgivings  and  heavy  spirits  as  the  balloon  floated  on 
into  the  regions  of  Ultima  Thule,  never  to  be  heard  from  again 
beyond  a  message  taken  from  a  carrier  pigeon,  which  read;  “July  13, 
12.30  o’clock  noon;  lat.  82°  2',  long.  15°  5'  east.  Good  speed  east¬ 
ward  10°  to  south.  All  well  on  board.  This  is  the  third  pigeon 
post.  Andr6e.” 

Very  different  indeed  was  the  start  23  years  later  of  the  Alaskan 
flying  expedition,  when  on  July  15,  1920,  eight  picked  young  men 
of  the  United  States  Army  Air  Service,  in  four  De  Haviland  4B 
aeroplanes,  “took  off”  from  Mitchell  Field,  New  York  City,  for 
Nome,  Alaska,  and  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  The  journey  was 
made  in  a  series  of  “hops”  of  about  300  miles,  or  an  average  of  five 
or  sLx  hours  daily  flying.  The  greater  part  of  the  journey  was 
over  country  that  is  well  mapped  and  has  suitable  landing  fields. 
From  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  the  expedition  pointed  toward  the 
north.  The  route  was  as  follows:  New  York  (Mitchel  Field)  to  Erie, 
Pa.,  350  miles;  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  300  miles;  to  Winona,  Minn., 
310  miles;  to  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  320  miles;  to  Portal,  N.  Dak.,  290 
miles;  to  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  280  miles;  to  Edmon¬ 
ton,  Alberta,  Canada,  300  miles;  to  Jasper,-  Alberta,  Canada,  200 
miles;  to  Prince  George,  British  Columbia,  200  miles;  to  Hazelton, 
British  Columbia,  220  miles;  to  Wrangell,  Alaska,  210  miles;  to 
Wliite  Horse,  Yukon,  300  miles;  to  Dawson,  Yukon,  2.50  miles;  to 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  275  miles;  to  Ruby,  240  miles;  Nome,  Alaska, 
300  miles;  making  approximately  4,345  miles;  and  a  flight  of  100 
miles  from  there  is  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  but  50  miles  from  the 
continent  of  Asia.  The  round  trip  took  45  days. 

The  objects  of  the  Alaskan  flight  expedition  are:  To  establish  a 
route  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  American  Continent,  by  which 
in  case  of  need  the  United  States  air  forces  can  be  landed  in  Asia, 
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MAP  OF  THK  ROUTE  OK  THE  ALASKA  AERIAL  EXPEDITION. 

SbowinK  the  coursi'  taken  by  the  flyers  from  Mitehcl  Field,  New  York  Uity,  to  Nome,  Alaska. 
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('ape  Prince  of  Wales  being  approximately  50  miles  from  the  Tchuk- 
this  Peninsula  in  Siberia;  and  to  furnish  the  Geological  Survey  with 
photographs  of  an  unsurveyed  area  of  3,500  square  miles  lying  north 
of  the  sixty-sixth  parallel  between  Fort  Hamlin  and  the  Circle.  This 
area  includes  the  upper  Yukon  flats,  which  by  the  usual  means  can 
oidy  be  surveyed  with  great  difficulty  and  great  expenditure  of  time 
and  money.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  cost  S10,000  at  a  minimum 
and  take  three  seasons  (three  years)  for  a  surveying  party  to  cover 
the  ground,  and  even  then  the  maps  would  not  be  accurate,  while  by 
air  it  is  estimated  that  allowing  for  a  50  per  cent  overlap  of  photo¬ 
graphs  this  area  can  be  photographed  from  one  plane  in  10  hours’ 
flying  (about  three  days)  at  an  approximate  cost  of  $1 ,500,  and  the 
photographic  map  would  be  more  accurate  than  could  be  obtained 
from  the  ground  in  the  short  time  available  each  year.  The  third 
object  of  the  expedition  is  a  thorough  test  of  the  Liberty  motor  and 
the  new  model  De  Haviland  4  B  plane.  This  is  not  the  same  as  the 
De  Haviland  plane  used  during  the  war,  for  several  important  changes 
have  been  made,  the  most  important  being  the  change  in  the  location 
of  the  gasoline  tank  to  a  position  immediately  in  rear  of  the  motor 
with  the  pilot’s  seat  next.  In  the  cld  model  the  pilot  was  between 
the  motor  and  the  gasoline  tank,  and  in  a  fall  he  was  sure  to  be 
crushed  between  the  two.  This  danger  has  now  been  lessened  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  tests  of  the  new  model  De  Haviland  have 
so  far  been  satisfactory.  This  expedition  will  show  just  what  it  can 
stand. and  what  is  needed  in  the  way  of  improvement. 

The  expedition  had  four  planes  which  carried  the  following  per¬ 
sonnel:  Capt.  St.  Clair  Street,  commanding  officer  of  the  iUaskan 
flying  expedition;  First  Lieut.  Clifford  C.  Nutt;  Second  Lieut.  Eric  H. 
Nelson;  Second  Lieut.  C.  H.  Crumrine;  Second  Lieut.  Ross  C.  Kirk¬ 
patrick;  Sergt.  Edmond  Henriques;  Sei^t.  Albert  T.  Vierra;  Sergt. 
Joseph  E.  English. 

Capt.  St.  Clair  Street,  in  command  of  the  expedition,  piloted 
plane  No.  1,  taking  as  passenger  and  expert  mechanic  Sergt.  Edmond 
Henriques.  Capt.  St.  Clair  Street  was  one  of  the  first  aviation 
officers  sent  overseas  and  was  stationed  at  the  great  American  train¬ 
ing  camp  at  Issoudun,  France,  and  was  decorated  by  Gen.  Pershing 
for  his  excellent  work  overseas.  He  has  flown  all  types  of  modem 
planes  and  is  thoroughly  trained  to  meet  emei^encies  of  the  kind 
that  might  arise.  His  mechanic,  Sergt.  Edmond  Henriques,  has  had 
experience  on  all  types  of  motors,  but  is  a  specialist  on  the  Liberty 
motor,  420  horsepower. 

Ship  No.  2  was  piloted  alternately  by  First  Lieut.  Cliftord  C. 
Nutt,  A.  S.  A.,  second  in  command  of  the  expedition,  and  Second 
Lieut.  Eric  C.  Nelson,  the  engineering  officer  of  the  expedition. 
These  two  oflicers  have  completed  about  600  hours  of  flying  in  this 
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SHIP  3  WITH  ITS  PILOT  AND  PASSENGER. 

Lieut.  Crumrine  with  Sergt.  Vieira  and  their  plane.  Lieut.  Crumrine  ia  photographic  officer  of  the  expedition. 
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type  of  aircraft.  Last  summer  Lieut.  Nutt  was  in  charge  of  a  recruit¬ 
ing  expedition  of  four  l)e  Haviland  LiberU'-motored  planes,  and 
was  accompanied  by  Lieut.  Xelson.  The  aerial  recruiting  party 
left  Houston,  Tex.,  for  San  Diego,  Calif.;  flew  next  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  jumping  then  to  Denver,  Colo.,  and  from  there  to  Omaha, 
Nebr;  returning  from  there  to  Houston.  The  extent  of  this  trip 
was  some  7,000  miles,  and  the  journey  was  undertaken  without  pre¬ 
arranged  contracts  for  supplies,  spare  parts,  fuel,  or  landing  fields, 
all  of  which  had  to  be  obtained  as  needed.  The  recruiting  cruise 
was  made  without  mishap,  all  four  ships  returning  intact  to  Houston, 
which  proves  the  resourcefulness  of  the  officers  and  their  fitness  to 
be  in  the  personnel  of  the  Alaska  flight. 

Shij)  Xo.  3  was  j)iloted  by  Second  Lieut.  C.  H.  Crumrine,  who  is  the 
photographic  officer.  His  passenger  and  mechanic  was  Sei^t.  *\Jbert 
T.  Vierra.  Lieut.  Crumrine  is  an  experienced  j)ilot,  having  been 
stationed  at  Carlstrom  field,  Arcadia,  Fla.,  where  he  frequently  flew 
over  the  trackless  PA’erglades,  aiding  in  the  search  for  Lieut.  Xiei*- 
garth,  and  was  one  of  the  oflicers  who  was  res|M)nsible  for  the  finding 
of  the  lost  airman.  Sergt.  Vierra  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
Liberty  motor  mechanics  in  the  service,  and  in  the  recruiting  cruise 
made  by  Lieuts.  Xutt  and  Xelson,  Sei^t.  Vierra  was  the  mechanic 
whose  care  of  the  motors  made  for  the  success  of  the  trip. 

The  pilot  of  ship  Xo.  4  was  Lieut.  Ross  C.  Kirkpatrick,  A.  S.  A.,  in¬ 
formation  officer  of  the  expedition.  His  mechanic  was  Joseph  E. 
English,  M.  E.  There  are  several  hundred  hours’  flying  to  the 
credit  of  Lieut.  Kirkpatrick,  who  took  part  in  the  transcontinental 
endurance  and  reliability  test,  and  made  an  exceptional  showing  in 
spite  of  adverse  weather  conditions.  Joseph  E.  English,  M.  E.,  is  a 
skilled  mechanic  with  much  experience  on  Liberty,  420-horsejx)wer 
motors. 

After  investigations  and  estimates  of  routes,  landing  fields,  and 
supply  depots  had  been  made  for  the  Alaska  flight,  the  consent  of 
Secretary  of  War  Baker  and  Gen.  Menoher,  director  of  the  Army  Air 
Service,  was  obtained.  The  achievements  of  the  flying  expedition 
will  be  an  example  of  the  cooperation  of  the  Air  Service  with  the 
Engineering  Corps  and  the  Geological  Survey,  the  objects  being 
primarily  the  charting  of  air  routes  to  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
Xorth  American  Continent.  As  stated,  the  route  one  way  is  approx¬ 
imately  4,345  miles,  ami  9,000  miles  was  covered  in  the  round 
trip.  From  Xome  a  100-mile  flight  was  made  to  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales. 

The  Canadian  Government,  through  the  air  board,  which  is  an 
official  department  in  the  Dominion,  has  been  most  helpful  in  obvi¬ 
ating  the  difficulties  tlue  to  crossing  the  Canadian  border  and  terri¬ 
tory.  A  representative  of  this  air  board  has  traveled  over  Canada 
with  (’apt.  Howard  T.  Douglas,  Air  Service,  Ignited  States  Army, 
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From  loft  to  right:  f’apt.  St.  Clair  Street,  in  command;  Lieut .  Clifford  Nutt,  Lieut.  Ros.s  Kirkpatriek,  Lieut.  Erie  Nelson,  Lieut.  C.  E.  Crumrine,  M.  E.  Joseph 

English,  Sorgl.  Edmond  Henriques,  Sorgt.  All)ert  V'ierra. 
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who  went  ahead  of  the  Alaska  flying  expedition  over  the  proposed 
route.  Through  the  coopi'ration  of  the  air  board,  gasoline,  oil,  and 
supplies  have  been  permitted  to  enter  Canada  for  the  expedition  free 
of  duty. 

Thanks  to  the  air  board,  the  Canadian  Weather  Bureau  furnished 
weather  reports  to  all  the  stops,  and  the  cities  along  the  Alaska 
expedition’s  route  through  Canada  interestedly  cooperated. 

Through  Capt.  Douglas’s  arrangements  with  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  landing  fields  were  secured  along  the  route,  and,  though 
in  the  far  north  this  has  been  a  difficult  matter,  everything  was 
settled  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  At  Wrangell,  Alaska,  a  boat 
was  provided  for  the  use  of  the  Alaskan  flying  expedition,  and  on  the 
Wrangell  landing  field  was  a  40-foot  tarpaulin  erected  as  a  shelter  for 
supplies  and  for  repair  work  on  the  planes.  The  landing  field  at 
Jasper,  Alberta,  Canada,  is  about  8  miles  north  of  the  town  on  a  level 
strip  of  ground  along  the  Athabaska  River.  At  Hazelton,  in  British 
Columbia,  the  only  possible  landing  field  is  east  of  the  town  near  the 
hospital. 

From  Jasper  the  difficulties  of  the  flight  began.  After  leaving 
Jasper  the  rout<‘  lay  across  the  Canadian  Rockies,  one  of  the  most 
rugged  and  inaccessible  regions  of  the  great  northwest.  From  this 
point  on  the  speed  of  the  expedition  was  slowed  down,  planes 
making  “jumps”  of  about  250  miles,  or  one  stop  a  day.  Flying  over 
this  region  the  pilots  have  no  other  guides  than  their  compasses  and 
their  ability  as  aerial  navigators. 

Forced  landings  were  guarded  against  by  special  attention  to 
the  motors  between  flights,  for  the  rugged  Rockies,  with  their  snow¬ 
capped  peaks,  offer  few  level  stretches  of  600  yards  over  which  an 
automobile  could  run  at  the  speed  of  30  miles  an  hour,  which  are  the 
qualifications  of  an  emergency  landing  field.  This  is  also  a  region 
of  high  winds,  which  come  as  frequent  gales  in  winter,  from  north 
to  south,  sometimes  continuing  for  weeks.  The  temperatures  are 
moderate,  but  there  are  many  mosquitoes,  ami  each  ship  was 
equipped  with  mosquito  helmets,  fishing  tackle,  and  revolvers,  in 
case  a  forced  landing  should  be  made. 

Before  the  start  of  the  e.xpedition  the  planes  were  given  a  daily 
10-hour  flying  test  to  be  sure  that  they  were  in  perfect  order.  The 
personnel  of  the  expedition  were  also  given  a  stiff  physical  examina¬ 
tion  as  a  last  precaution  in  the  program  of  work  necessary  to  turn 
out  a  flying  expedition  that  should  be,  in  so  far  as  humanly  possible, 
perfectly  “fit”  iu  regard  to  men  and  planes,  able  to  cope  with  any 
emergency. 

The  ships  carried  117  gallons  of  gasoline  and  12  gallons  of  oil,  giving 
them  a  cruising  potentiality  of  to  5  hours’  time.  Each  plane  had 
a  polar  hear,  significant  of  the  expedition,  painted  on  the  fuselage. 
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Fairbanks,  Alaska,  was  the  base  for  major  repairs  to  planes  in 
tlw'  Alaskan  end  of  the  tligbt.  The  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
had  arranged  an  elaborate  plan  to  provide  each  pilot  with  maps  along 
the  entire  route.  The  commanding  oflicer  of  the  expedition  was  also 
supplied  with  local  weather  reports. 

The  maps  for  the  expedition  were  prepared  by  the  information 
group  of  the  Air  Service  of  the  United  States  Army. 

The  photographic  work  of  the  expedition  was  done  by  Lieuts. 
Kric  Nelson  and  Clifford  C.  Nutt,  who  completed  a  sjx'cial 
course  at  Langley  Field,  Va.,  in  practical  instruction  in  the  latest 
methods  of  aerial  photography.  This  means  that  the  photographic 
maps  turned  over  to  the  Geological  Survey  will  be  of  the  best. 
This  feature  of  the  Air  Service  is  rapidly  bi'coming  very  important 
and  has  been  utilized  by  various  branches  of  the  Government. 

Cameras  used  for  aerial  photography  are  different  from  the  ordinary 
type.  The  aerial  camera  is  larg(‘  and  is  fitted  into  the  bottom  of  the 
aeroplane.  The  photographs  are  made  in  as  nearly  a  vertical  posi¬ 
tion  as  possible,  the  lens  of  the  camera  pointing  through  a  small 
window  in  the  bottom  of  the  plane.  The  work  of  aerial  mapping 
requires  the  closest  cooperation  possible  between  jiilot  and  photog¬ 
rapher.  The  pilot  must  know  how  to  manipulate  his  plane  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  photograjiher  must  know  the  proper  second  to 
take  the  picture.  When  mapping  aerially,  enough  photographs  must 
be  taken  so  that  when  laid  down  the  entire  area  will  be  completely 
covered.  Thendore  the  jihotographs  are  taken  so  as  to  overlap,  in 
all,  30  or  40  per  cent  of  the  whole  area. 

When  aerial  maps  are  made,  the  region  is  flown  over  to  obtain  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  it.  Then  a  series  of  overlapping  photographs 
is  ma<le  on  the  southern  boundary.  On  these  as  a  base  other  like 
strijis  are  made,  flying  south  to  north.  On  each  return  trip  to  the 
southern  boundary  the  topographical  features  of  the  countrj"  are 
observed  and  used  as  sighting  points  to  preserve  the  straight  course 
of  the  plane  while  taking  the  next  strip  of  photographs. 

As  the  size  of  the  lens  and  dimensions  of  the  negative,  on  the  one 
hand,  bear  a  definite  proportion  to  the  altitude  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  ground  area  covered  in  the  photograph,  it  is  a  simple  computa¬ 
tion  to  determine  the  ground  area  when  the  plane  is  at  a  certain 
altitude.  Conversely,  it  may  be  determined  at  what  altitude  to  fly 
a  plane  for  the  purpose  of  photographing  to  a  certain  map  scale. 
It  is  also  neciMssarj-  to  take  into  consideration  the  s|KH>d  of  the  plane 
U)  know  the  frequency  for  taking  pictures  to  allow  the  requisite 
amount  of  overlapping.  Pictures  are  taken  as  “stops,”  “verticals,” 
and  “obliques.” 

Atmospheric  conditions  in  Alaska  are  unusually  good  for  pho¬ 
tography  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  is  the  pho¬ 
tographic  bas(‘,  as  well  as  being  the  major  repair  base  for  planes. 
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In  Alaska  in  the  near  future  there  will  be  no  more  of  the  monotoiiT 
of  being  “closed  in”  after  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  last  ship 
of  the  season,  when  the  white  ice  blocks  the  sea  channels  for  the  long 
night  of  arctic  winter.  The  mails  which  now  take  30  days  to  go  from 
the  interior  of  Alaska  to  the  mid  I’nited  States  will  soon  reach  the 
same  destination  hy  air  in  two  or  three  days. 

Everywhere  along  the  route  the  expedition  has  met  with  the  most 
splendid  cooperation,  (’ity  cliamhers  of  commerce,  ranchmen,  and 
the  loneliest  outposts  of  civilization,  aU  realizing  the  importance  of 
the  work  being  done  hy  these  intrepid  aviators  of  the  Enited  States 
Army,  have  tried  their  utmost  to  render  whatever  service  they  could 
as  a  small  return  for  the  great  benefit  which  they  are  to  receive  in  the 
future  from  the  opening  of  this  airway. 

In  other  epochs  of  progress  it  has  usually  been  private  enterprise 
and  business  corporations  that  have  furnished  and  made  practicable 
the  newest  inventions  and  pioneered  new  routes  of  travel;  but  on 
this  occasion  it  is  the  United  States  Government  that  is  making  the 
practical  demonstration,  and  it  has  already  mapped  the  routes  all 
over  the  Ignited  States.  The  Alaska  flying  expedition  is  probably 
but  the  earliest  of  future  expeditions  which  will  leave  no  unknown 
areas  about  which  the  geographers  must  conjecture,  nor  any  terri¬ 
tory',  reached  now  only  after  weeks  of  wetiiy  travel,  more  than  three 
days’  distant  by  air  from  some  center  of  civilization. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  SENOR 
DON  LUIS  GALVAN 


The  death  of  Seiior  Don  Luis  Galvan,  minister  of  the  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic,  on  Aug:ust  2,  from  heart  failure,  has  caused 
sorrow  in  diplomatic  circles,  and  particularly  in  the  Pan 
American  Union.  As  diplomatic  representative  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  Dr.  Galvan  was  a  member  of  the  Governing 
Board  of  this  institution,  where  his  culture  and  pleasing  personality 
made  him  a  valued  associate. 

Though  still  a  young  man  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Senor  Galvan 
had  become  widely  known  in  Latin  America  and  the  United  States 
as  a  lawyer  and  journalist  as  well  as  a  diplomat.  He  had  been 
managing  editor  and  writer  of  editorials  for  various  daily  papem 
and  magazines  in  Spain,  the  United  States,  and  his  own  country'. 
His  writings  have  made  him  well  known  throughout  the  Americas. 

In  the  diplomatic  field  he  has  held  many  important  posts,  among 
them  being  the  following:  ('oirsul  at  Barcelona,  Spain;  counselor  to 
the  considate  general  of  tlie  Dominican  Republic  in  New  York;  con¬ 
sul  general  at  Madrid;  first  secretary  of  the  legation  at  Washington 
during  two  different  terms;  charge  d’affaires  at  Washington;  and 
finally  liohling  the  post  of  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraor¬ 
dinary  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  United  States.  He  was 
formally  received  in  his  official  character  by  the  President  on  June 
24,  1918.  During  Sefior  Don  Luis  Galvan’s  residence  in  Washington 
he  had  made  many  warm  friends,  who  admired  him  not  only  as  a 
diplomat  but  as  a  fine  type  of  Dominican  gentleman.  Sefior  Galvan 
is  survived  by  his  widow,  Ser'iora  Garmen  de  Galvan,  and  their  three 
little  children,  nie  funeral  was  held  from  St.  Matthew’s  Church. 

In  conserpience  of  the  death  of  the  Dominican  minister’s  death 
the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union  held  a  special 
meeting  on  August  J  to  take  suitable  action  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  vahu^d  members.  The  following  members  of  the 
board  wen*  present:  Secretary  of  State  Colby,  who  jiresided  as 
chairman  of  tlie  board;  Seiior  Don  Beltran  Matliieu,  ambassador  of 
Chile;  Senor  Don  Federico  Alfonso  I’ezet,  ambassador  of  Peru; 
Senor  Dr.  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes,  minister  of  ('ul)a;  Senor  Dr. 
Santos  .V.  Dominici,  minister  of  Venezuela;  Senor  Dr.  Rafael  H. 
Klizalde,  minister  of  Ecuador;  Senor  Don  J.  .\ntonio  Ldpi'z  Gutier¬ 
rez.  minister  of  Honduras;  Senor  Don  Salvailor  Sol  M.,  minister  of 
Salvador;  S(*hor  Don  J.  E.  Lefevre,  charge  il’affaires  of  Panama; 
Se’lor  Don  Mamud  Zavala,  charge  d’affaires  of  Nicaragua;  M.  .Mbert 
;{Wi 


TIIK  LATK  DU.  Dl  IS  (iAlA'.VN,  KNVOY  KXTR.VOUDIS AUY  AND  MINISTKK  I’LKNl 
1‘DTKNTIAKY  DK  TllK  DDMINU'AN  UKI’I  BDK’. 


Dr.  (ialvan.  who  had  sprved  his  country  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  iiiini.stcr  |>lcni|H)tontiary  to  the 
ITnitod  Statcssincc  June  21,  lUls.dioirin  WashiiiKton.  I>.  t'..on  .ViikiisI  2,  urjo.  His seholarly  attain¬ 
ments  and  nleasiii);  |>orsonalitv  had  made  him  one  of  tlie  most  (topniar  meml>ers  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps,  and  nis  untimeiy  death  is  fireatiy  deplortHl  in  Washington's  oineial  and  social  circles. 
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Blanchct,  charge  d’affaires  of  Haiti;  and  Senor  Don  ('arlos  Uribe,  jr., 
charge  d’affaires  of  (’olombia.  The  ambassadors  of  Argentina  and 
Brazil,  the  minister  of  Uruguay,  and  the  charge  d’affaires  of  Bolivia 
were  unable  to  be  prt'sent,  but  expressed  their  concurrence  in  tlie 
resolution  of  sympathy. 

On  calling  the  meeting  to  order  the  Secretary  of  State,  chairman  of 
the  board,  spoke  as  follows; 

We  are  met  in  special  session  to-day  to  express  our  very  great  giief  and  sorrow  and 
to  take  a))j)ropriate  action  as  the  Governing  Hoard  of  the  Pan  American  Union  upon 
the  death  of  our  distinguished  colleague,  Dr.  Luis  Galvan,  the  minister  to  the  United 
States  from  the  Dominii'an  Republic.  The  news  of  his  death  came  with  great  sud¬ 
denness.  It  was  a  great  shock.  I  know  of  no  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  who, 
in  an  unostentatious  way.  has  done  more  to  endear  himself  to  his  colleagues  and  who 
has  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  difficult  duties  a  higher  luiijwse  and  finer  sj)irit 
than  he.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  come  into  official  and  i)er8onal  contact  with  him. 
Ilis  discussion  of  public  business  was  always  marked  by  good  will  and  absolute  candoi . 
He  exemplified  in  his  official  conduct  all  that  a  diplomatic  rei)re8entative  of  a  foreign 
couptiy  should  Ik?.  You  have  known  him  much  longer  than  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  know  him,  but  in  the  very  brief  period  of  our  ac<piaintance  I  formed  a  veiy 
high  opinion  of  him.  His  duties  were  at  times  rendered  somewhat  difficult  owing  to 
the  immediate  or  rather  j)eculiar  situation  in  which  the  affairs  of  his  country  are  at 
the  moment  and  only  temjwrarily  placed;  and  yet,  di'spite  the  difficulties  and  intri¬ 
cacies  of  that  position,  he  lx)re himself  in  a  way  that  has  done  very  much  toha.sten  the 
time  when  the  purely  l)enevolent  and  disinterested  intervention  of  this  countiy  can 
Ik*  brought  to  a  |)eriod.  He  was  a  useful  minister.  He  was  a  well-esteemed  guest  of 
this  Nation.  His  loss  is  a  very  great  one,  and  I  think  that  each  one  of  us  feels  that  it 
w  ill  Ik*  a  long  time  lK*fore  we  meet  a  representative  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
whom  we  can  confide  more  completely  and  from  whom  we  can  receive  the  helpful 
c’ooperation  which  was  so  characteristic  of  our  departed  colleague.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  is  in  the  minds  of  all  of  you  a  genuine  and  earnest  resiwnse  to  these  senti¬ 
ments,  which  1  am  expressing  so  briefly  and  so  simply.  I  am  confident  that  this 
mwting  will  rec-ord  its  st'iise  of  l)ereavcment  and  its  sympathy  for  the  wife  and  chil- 
<lren  of  this  man.  cut  down  in  the  i)rime  of  years  and  power,  in  an  appropriate  res<i- 
lution. 

The  chair  now  pauses  to  hear  the  remarks  that  any  one  of  you  may  <-are  to  make 
and  to  entertr.in  any  resolution  you  may  wish  to  offer,  or  any  motion  you  may  wish 
to  make. 

The  ('hilean  amba-ssatlor  then  said: 

I  am  confident  that  I  voi«'e  the  sentiments  of  all  my  collt*agues  in  adhering  to  the 
words  of  symjtathy  just  spoken  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  news  of  the  demise 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  causes  us  deep  grief,  l)ecause  during  the  time  it  was  our 
(irivilege  to  treat  him  with  a  certain  degree  of  intimacy  in  the  Iwsom  of  this  family  in 
which  we  live,  we  were  able  to  appreciate  the  lK?autiful  (pialities  that  distinguishi‘<l 
him  in  his  diplomatic  as  well  as  in  his  (K-rsonal  relations.  Un  this  oc-casion  I  wish 
to  submit  the  following  resolution: 

“The  Governing  Hoard  of  the  Pan  Americ-an  Union,  having  learned  of  the  death  of 
His  Excellency  Luis  Galvdn,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  the  United  States,  at  a  8pe<  i8l  meeting  resolves  as  follows: 

“  First.  To  record  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  the  deep  sentiment  of  sorrow  felt 
by  the  memlK?iB  on  the  lamentable  loss  of  their  distinguishctl  colleague. 

“Second.  To  transmit  to  the  family  of  the  dt*<‘»*a8«*d  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  this 
m«*etirg. 
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"Third.  To  send  to  the  funeral  aiui  to  accompany  the  remains  to  their  last  resting 
place  a  suitable  wTeath  in  the  name  of  the  Governing  Hoard  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.” 

The  Peruvian  ambassador  seconded  the  re.solution  made  by  the 
Chilean  ambassador  in  the  followiiif;  words: 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  heartily  concur  in  what  his  excellency  the  ambassador  of 
Chile  has  said.  We  all  feel  very  deeply  the  death  of  our  dear  friend  and  colleague 
and  we  wish  to  make  our  own  the  words  spoken  by  their  excellencies  the  chairman 
and  amljassador.  We  shall  all  i)ay  to  our  departenl  friend  and  colleague  the  last 
homage  that  is  due  to  his  rank  and  friendship  among  us,  and  accompany  his  IxKly  to 
the  place  of  rest. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  and  the  meeting  was 
thereafter  adjourned. 

THE  ROCKEFELLER  FOUN¬ 
DATION’S  WORK  IN  PAN 
AMERICA  . . 


During  the  year  1919  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  activities  of  public  health  and  medical  educa¬ 
tion  in  39  different  governmental  areas.  Yellow-fever 
control  was  successfully  extended  in  Ecuador,  Nicaragua, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.  Public-health  progress  through  coopera¬ 
tive  campaigns  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  hookworm  disease  was 
made  in  13  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union,  in  7  of  the  States 
of  Brazil,  in  5  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  in  5  countries  of  Central 
America,  and  in  Ceylon,  the  Seyschelles  Islands,  China,  and  Queens¬ 
land.  Demonstrations  in  the  control  of  malaria  were  continued  in 
Arkansas  and  Mississippi,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  extending 
the  program  to  eight  other  Southern  States.  A  systematic  organiza¬ 
tion  for  combating  tubercidosis  in  France  wjvs  widened  to  include  21 
departments.  A  modern  me<lical  school  under  foundation  auspices 
opeiunl  its  doors  in  Peking;  premedical  .schools  were  aided  in  Changsha, 
Shanghai,  and  Nanking;  medical  courses  were  supported  in  Tsinanfu; 
17  hospitals  in  various  parts  of  China  were  aided.  Cooperation  was 
continueil  in  the  maintenance  of  an  institute  of  hygiene  in  Siio  Paulo 
University  of  Brazil.  A  school  of  hygiene  and  public  health  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Univt*rsity  was  entirely  supporte<l  by  foundation  funds. 

•  Taken  from  the  r«M'ently  pul)lishe<l  review  of  the  Koundation's  work  in  lyis,  by  Oeorce  K.  Vincent, 
president  of  the  Rockefeller  Fonnilalion.  Only  excerpts  <leulinK  with  the  work  in  the  Americas  are  here¬ 
with  repriMlnce,!,  its  activities  in  other  fields  lieinit  merely  mentioned  in  the  preliminary  (aitline. 


THK  YKI.I.OW  KEVEH  COMMISSION  AM)  STAKE  IN  (iUAYQl  11 


Thpsf  aro  t  he  men  who  have  frwd  <  iuaya(|uil  from  I  he  plague  of  yellow  fever.  This  city,  which  was  considcnMi  in  the  piust  one  of  t  he  seed  Ix'ds  of 
infis'iion.  is  now  fri'ed  frohi  the  dread  diseasi'  bv  the  efforts  of  this  commission  and  the  cooperation  of  the  inhabitants. 
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Fellowships  in  American  University  centers  were  granted  to  72  stu¬ 
dents  of  medicine  and  public  health  from  China,  Brazil.  Salvador, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  the  United  States.  Continuing  studies  of  public 
health  and  medical  education,  officers  of  the  foundation  made  special 
visits  to  the  Far  Ejust,  Europe,  Canada,  and  South  America. 

The  sanitary  con([uest  of  Hahana  and  of  the  Canal  Zone  by  American 
medical  officers  was  the  first  brilliant  victorj*  in  a  campaign  for  the 
gradual  restriction  and  control  of  yellow  fever.  For  a  century  and  a 
half  tlus  disease  had  been  continuously  present  in  Hahana,  where  at 
times  it  had  destroyed  entire  crews  of  -visiting  vessels.  The  disease 
almost  exterminated  a  French  army  in  Haiti.  In  1S42  half  of  the 
popidation  of  Guayafpiil  (Ecuador)  was  carried  off.  New  Orleans 
was  often  infected.  The  epidemic  of  1878  took  a  toll  of  13,000  lives 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Vriien  the  I'nited  States  forces  occupied  Cuba,  a  group  of  Army 
medical  officers,  headed  by  Dr,  Walter  Reed,  was  sent  to  the  island 
to  find  out  the  means  by  which  yellow  fever  is  transmitted.  In  1881 
Dr.  ('arlos  Fiiday,  of  Hahana.  had  suggested  that  the  infection  might 
h<‘  traced  to  the  bite  of  a  mosquito.  To  the  lay  mind  this  theory  was 
palpably  preposterous;  even  medical  opinion  did  not  take  it  seriously. 
The  belief  generally  held  was  that  the  disease  was  spread  by  contact 
either  with  a  person  who  had  yellow  fever  or  with  rooms,  bedding, 
or  clothing  which  he  had  contaminated. 

Following  the  discovery  by  Ross  that  malaria  is  transmitted  by 
the  mosquito,  the  American  officers  undertook  ingenious  experiments 
with  yellow  fever.  Volunteers  were  asked  to  submit  themselves  to 
a  variety  of  tests,  such  as  living  ii^  a  screened  building  filled  with  bed¬ 
ding  and  apparel  which  had  been  used  by  fever  patients,  receivmg 
injections  of  blood  taken  from  infected  persons,  and  exposure  to  the 
bites  of  mosquitoes  which  had  access  to  fever  hospitals.  The  response 
of  officers  and  enlisted  men  to  this  challenge  was  a  fine'  example  of 
calm,  high-minded  courage.  Dr.  Lazear  sacrificed  his  life  in  the 
interests  of  .science  and  humanity.  The  experiments  were  com¬ 
pletely  successful;  they  proved  conclusively  that  yellow  fever  is 
carried  from  one  person  to  another  by  a  female  mosquito  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  known  as  Stegonnjia.  This  insect  is  thoroughly  domestic  in  its 
habits  and  almost  invariably  breeds  in  artificial,  or  man-made,  con¬ 
tainers.  It  prefers  rain  barrels,  cisterns,  cans,  bottles,  ami  similar 
receptacles  which  contain  clean  water.  It  seldom  flies  more  than 
200  yards  and  usually  bites  during  the  daylight  hours.  The  female 
Stegoinijia,  which  bites  a  person  who  has  yellow  fever  during  the  first 
3  days  of  illness,  can,  after  12  days  and  up  to  a  limit  of  20  days, 
transmit  the  infection  to  a  healthy  individual,  who  will  develop  the 
fever  within  3  to  6  days  after  the  infection. 


('ourteiiy  of  the  Hockefeller  Foundation. 


FKJHTEKS  AND  IMPLEMENTS  IN  THE  YELLOW  KEVEIl  (’AMPAKJN  IN  GUAYAQUIL. 

To  do  away  with  yellow  fever,  I  he  mnwiuito,  ite  only  vehiele  of  contaKion,  mu.st  Ik*  eliminated.  The  al>ove  picture  show.s  an  antimos(|uitn'8(|uad 
and  their  very  simple  weapons  in  the  campaifpi  against  the  Shgnmyia. 
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The  discovery  of  these  facts  gave  a  firm  basis  for  sanitary  proce¬ 
dures.  By  depriving  tho  Stegcrntfia  of  breeding  facilities  and  by  the 
screening  of  houses  against  such  moscjuitoes  as  managed  to  get  them¬ 
selves  born,  Gen.  William  C.  Gorgas,  first  in  Ilabana  and  later  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone,  achieved  a  notable  control  both  of  yellow  fever 
and  of  another  mosciuito-borne  infection — malaria.  Inspired  by 
these  triumphs,  Dr.  Oswaldo  Cruz  succeeded  in  ridding  Rio  de  Janeiro 
of  yellow  fever — a  feat  very  soon  emulated  by  Dr.  Liciaga  at  Vera 
Cruz. 

During  the  past  15  years  measurable  progress  has  been  made  in 
controlling  epidemics  and  in  gradually  restricting  yellow  fever  to  a 
few  seed  beds  of  infection  in  which  the  disease  has  continuously 
persisted.  Up  to  1918  the  chief  of  the  endemic  centers  were  Guaya- 
cpiil,  in  Ecuador;  Merida,  in  Yucatan;  suspected  areas  in  Venezuela; 
along  the  coast  of  Brazil;  and  possibly  along  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa. V  To  eradicate  yellow  fever  from  these  seed  beds  and  thus  rid 
the  world  of  the  disease  is  the  high  adventure  upon  which  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation  embarked  in  1918  under  the  leadership  of  Gen. 
Gorgas.  The  results  so  far  have  been  substantial  and  encouraging. 

Until  recently  att<‘mpts  to  discover  the  organism  which  incites 
yellow  fever  had  failed.  How  the  Stegomgia  mosquito  g<K*s  about 
her  work  was  fully  understood,  but  just  what  she  injects  into  her 
victims  remained  a  mystery.  Obviously,  knowledge  of  the  specific 
germ  would  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  making  a  final  attack  upon 
the  seed  beds.  Yellow  fever  looks  so  much  like  certain  other  diseases, 
especially  infectious  jaundice,  that  a  means  of  identification  would  be 
immensely  useful.  Again,  if  the  germ  were  isolated,  there  would  be 
a  chance  of  preparing  a  serum  which  would  both  cure  and  protect. 
So  it  was  deemed  best  to  make  further  investigations  into  this  phase 
of  the  problem  before  the  practical  field  work  was  begun.  Guayaquil 
was  selected  as  the  most  favorable  center  for  research.  There  cases 
of  yellow  fever  were  always  available,  and  experienced  physicians, 
slcillful  in  detecting  them,  were  at  hand.  The  one  man  peculiarly 
fitted  by  natural  abilities,  training,  and  exjM'rience  to  pursue  the 
elusive  organism  was  the  eminent  bacteriologist  of  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  Dr.  Hideyo  Noguchi,  who  had  matle  a  special  study  of  its 
near  relative,  the  germ  of  infectious  jaundice.  The  Government  of 
Ecuador  and  the  city  of  Guaya((uil  extended  courteous  invitations; 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research  was  ready  to  cooperate; 
Noguchi  welcomed  the  opportunity.  In  1918  a  commission  headed 
by  Dr.  A.  I.  Kendall,  of  Northwestern  University,  set  sail  for  South 
America.  The  commission  wjis  hospitably  received  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  and  the  medical  profi'ssion  of  Guayaipiil,  thus  enabling  Noguchi 
promptly  to  begin  his  investigations.  Ilis  Ecuadorean  collaborators 
were  able  to  show  him  indisputable  cases  of  yellow  fever.  With  the 


C'ourU'fly  (>|  tb«  Jtockcfeller  Foundatiuu. 


THK  HOOKWORM  ('AVALUY  OF  BRAZIL. 

These  are  the  mounted  soldiers  or  circuit  riders  who  cover  certain  districts  spreadinK  the  propaganda  against  iKMikworin,  teaching  sanitation, 
and  keeping  redeemed  communities  from  l>acksliding. 
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blood  of  tlic  patients  wlio  were  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease 
Noguchi  infected  guinea  pigs.  Tliese  fell  ill,  showing  symptoms 
which  resembled  those  of  men  suffering  from  yellow  fever.  The 
blood  of  the  first  group  of  guinea  pigs  was  used  to  inoculate  another 
group,  in  which  the  same  manifestations  of  disease  duly  appeared. 
Dogs  and  monkeys  proved  to  be  susceptible  in  a  similar  way.  At¬ 
tempts  to  transfer  the  infection  from  one  animal  to  another  by  means 
of  Stegomi/ia  mosquitoes  were  successful.  Finally  Noguchi  was  able 
to  cultivate  from  the  blood  a  minute,  delicate,  threadlike  spiral 
organism,  halfway  between  a  microscopic  animal  (microbe)  and  a 
microscopic  plant  (bacterium).  To  this  he  gave  the  name  Leptospira 
icterovles — “slim  spiral,  the  jaundice  maker.” 

Although  Noguchi  did  not  assert  that  he  had  discovered  the  incit¬ 
ing  germ  of  yellow'  fever  and  was  careful  to  state  that  he  wished  to 
test  his  results  at  Guayaquil  by  further  investigations  in  other  place's, 
especially  in  Merida,  Yucatan,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  made 
an  enormously  valuable  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Furthermore,  his  discover}*  of  the  “slim,  spiral  jaundice- 
maker”  enabled  him  to  prepare  a  serum.  This  has  been  adminis¬ 
tered  in  a  number  of  cases  with  apparently  favorable  effect.  The 
number  of  trials  is  of  course  too  small  to  decide  the  actual  value  of 
the  serum.  The  patients  might  have  recovered  w*ithout  it.  All 
that  can  be  said  is  that  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  a  means  of 
identifying  yellow*  fever  has  been  found  and  that  the  chances  are 
good  of  substantially  reducing  the  mortality  of  the  disease,  which 
now  ranges  between  40  and  per  cent,  and,  furthermore,  that  a 
vaccine  can  be  made  w*hich  apjiarently  protects  nonimmunes  against 
infection. 

The  average  number  of  cases  of  yellowr  fever  annually  reported  in 
Guayaquil  for  the  years  1912-1918,  inclusive,  was  2,59.  In  1918  the 
total  reached  460.  It  was  in  November,  1918,  that  a  representative 
of  the  international  health  board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
arrived  in  Guayaquil  to  organize  a  campaign  of  eradication.  He 
came  upon  the  scene  when  the  disease  w*as  at  its  height.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  88  new*  cases  were  recorded.  The  attack  w'as  undertaken  on  the 
invitation  of  the  authorities  both  of  Ecuador  and  of  Guayaquil,  who 
left  nothing  undone  to  insure  succt'ss.  Oflicials  w’ere  delegated  to 
cooperate  in  the  program.  Special  municipal  ordinances  w*ere  en¬ 
acted  and  rigidly  enforced  to  compel  compliance  with  the  measures 
which  were  recommended.  The  editors  of  the  city  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  support  the  undertaking  and  to  refrain  from  premature 
criticism  of  methods  or  ri'sults. 

Only  one  American  w*as  sent  to  Guayaquil  to  organize  the  staff, 
which  was  made  up  of  Ecuadoreans,  many  of  whom  were  experienced 
in  vellow*  fever  w'ork.  Within  a  short  time  more  than  a  hundred 
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men  were  recruited  and  assigned  to  their  tasks.  In  order  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  might  work  intelligently,  they  were  frequently 
assembled  for  instruction  and  conference.  Lectures  were  given  and 
bulletins  published.  In  this  way  a  sense  of  teamwork  was  fostered; 
each  man  saw  his  own  task  in  relation  to  the  whole  program.  The 
resulting  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  to  the  cause  were  most  gratifying. 
By  means  of  addresses,  pamphlets,  and  ])ress  articles  the  plan  was 
described  to  the  citizens,  and  the  reasons  for  the  measures  employed 
were  explained. 

For  the  jiroseeution  of  the  work  the  city  was  divided  into  districts, 
to  each  of  which  was  assigned  a  sanitary  squad  of  four  or  five  men. 
A  eorjrs  of  inspectors  supervised  the  ojierations  as  a  whole.  A  spot 
maj)  of  tTuaya(|uil  was  ])repared.  This  showed  the  location  of  each 
case  of  fever  that  originated  in  the  city.  The  density  of  the  spots 
indicated  the  areas  in  which  intensive  measures  ought  first  to  be 
applied.  The  camjiaign  aimed  at  two  things — the  earliest  possible 
discovery  of  cases  of  yellow  fever,  which  were  to  be  promjitly  iso¬ 
lated  and  screened  from  mosciuitoes,  and  the  elimination  of  the 
SUgomyin  by  denying  the  female  access  to  water  in  which  to  deposit 
her  eggs.  It  was  the  j)eculiar  condition  of  the  public  water  supply 
which  presented  the  chief  problem.  The  hydrants  of  Guayaquil 
flow  only  an  hour  and  a  half  in  24.  The  well-to-do  have  tanks  on 
the  upper  floors  of  their  houses;  the  less  fortunate  store  water  in  bar¬ 
rels,  cans,  and  other  containers.  These  conditions  were  ideal  for 
the  breeding  of  the  Stegomyia.  It  was  not  difficult  to  screen  the 
tanks  or  to  protect  barrels  •with  wooden  covers.  Water  could  be 
pouretl  through  screened  hob's.  It  could  be  drawn  off  through 
spigots  inserted  near  the  bottom  of  the  barrels.  There  remained  a 
good  many  open  receptacles  which  it  was  hard  to  protect.  It  was 
decided  to  experiment  with  stocking  these  containers  with  fish  to 
eat  the  mosquito  eggs  as  fast  as  they  were  deposited.  The  first  kind 
of  fish  tried  was  a  disappointment.  It  was  nervous,  easily  fright¬ 
ened,  and  short  lived.  A  hardy  fish  was  next  drafted,  but  this  turned 
out  to  be  so  vigorous  that  it  was  always  jumping  out  of  the  water. 
Finally  a  satisfactory  fish  was  discovered.  It  ate  larvse  gluttonously 
and  darted  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  whenever  the  surface  of  the 
water  was  disturbed.  Thus  by  a  variety  of  attacks — drainage,  fill¬ 
ing,  oiling,  screening,  and  the  mobilizing  of  minnows — the  Stegomyia 
was  baffled. 

By  early  January,  1919,  the  control  work  was  far  advanced.  In 
spite  of  warnings  and  explanations,  the  ])ublic  expected  immediate 
results.  In  November,  191S,  SI  cases  had  been  rejiorted.  Although 
the  control  measures  had  not  been  started  until-the  last  week  of  that 
month,  the  people  confidently  believed  that  there  would  be  sharp 
reduction  in  the  cases  in  December.  Wlien  SS  cases  were  reported 


Cojrtpsy  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundotion. 


HOW  HOOKWORM  SPREADS. 


This  picture,  taken  in  Brazil,  shows  how  bare  feet  in  contact  with 
infected  mud.  protide  the  means  of  entrance  tor  the  hookworm  into 
the  system  of  its  tictim.  As  a  result  of  the  hookworm  campaign 
Brazil  has  appropriated  SI, 030.000  for  rural  sanitation. 


CourU'fly  of  thp  Uo 'kutfller  Koumlation.  ■ 

SCHOOL  CHTLDKKN  APPLVINO  FOR  HOOKWORM  TREATMENT. 

In  Salvador  pupils  mustT)e  froc  of  h(M>kworm  to  enlor  school.  There  is  a  consequent  rush  of  little  people  for  some  time  l)eforc  the  first  day  ol 
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for  that  mouth,  there  was  general  disappointment.  The  American 
director  made  a  plea  for  suspension  of  judgment,  and  the  control 
measures  were  vigilantly  and  rigorously  continued.  Here  are  the 
figures  for  successive  montlis:  January,  85;  February,  43;  March,  17; 
April,  3;  May,  2;  June,  0.  Since  June,  1919,  no  case  has  been 
reported. 

It  is  too  early  to  affirm  that  yellow  fever  has  been  completely 
eradicated  from  Guayaquil.  Vigilance  will  not  be  relaxed  for  a  year 
at  least.  During  the  wet  season  of  1920  cases  may  recur.  Neverthe¬ 
less  the  possibilities  of  control  have  been  convincingly  demonstrated. 
Guayaquil,  the  chief  seed  bed  of  yellow  fever,  has  been  free  from  the 
disease  for  months.  The  public  has  proclaimed  its  deliverance  from 
a  menace  which  had  never  been  absent  since  1842.  Gen.  Gorgas’s 
ambition  to  A\Tite  “The  Last  Chapter  of  Yellow  Fever”  seems  no 
Utopian  dream. 

While  the  seed  bed  in  Guayaquil  was  being  successfully  sterilized, 
an  epidemic  in  Central  America  also  demanded  attention.  In  July, 
1918,  an  outbreak  in  GuaU'mala  had  been  reported.  This  increased 
alarmingly  week  by  week.  At  last,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  an  expert  sanitarian  was  sent  to  organize  an  attack  upon 
the  disease.  By  quarantine,  isolation  of  cases,  and  antimosquito 
measures  the  epidemic  was  brought  under  control  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  sources  of  infection  were  believed  to  be  the  city  of  Merida, 
Yucatan,  and  possibly  other  points  in  southern  Mexico.  The  con¬ 
tinuance  in  1919  of  approved  precautions  protected  Guatemala 
against  a  recurrence  of  the  fever.  Later  the  disease  appeared  in 
Ilomluras,  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua.  Offers  of  assistance  were 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  Governments  of  these  countries,  and  the 
foundation  promptly  dispatched  a  group  of  experts,  headed  by  Gen. 
Gorgas.  In  each  country  a  special  Government  commission  was 
creat(*d  to  take  charge  of  control  measures.  The  body  was  composed 
of  local  physicians  and  sanitarians,  with  one  representative  of  the  In- 
H'rnational  Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  Each 
country  provided  at  least  a  part  of  the  cost  of  control.  Tlu'  founda¬ 
tion  contributed  the  services  of  its  expert  staff  members,  and  made 
additional  appropriations  toward  the  common  budgets.  These  several 
commissions  coo|M*rated  in  an  international  program  for  the  protec- 
thm  of  all  the  ar(*as  concerned.  It  was  a  practical  league  of  nations 
on  a  small  scale  and  for  a  sp<*cific  object.  The  plan  was  carrie<l  out 
eiu'rgetically  and  thoroughly  to  such  purpose  that  by  the  middle  of 
October  yellow  fev'er  ha<l  been  practically  banished  from  ('entral 
-Vmerica.  Although  the  epidemic  was  not  severe,  so  far  as  the 
number  of  cases  went,  these  cases  were  scattered  over  a  rather  wide 
ar(‘a,  and  if  prompt  measures  had  not  been  taktm  they  might  easily 
hav(‘  led  to  a  serious  situation. 
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The*  commissions  are  being  continued  in  authority,  and  concerted 
efforts  will  be  made  during  1920  to  guard  against  another  outbreak. 
The  Governments  of  Nicaragua,  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras 
have  agreed  to  control  Stegomiim  mosquito  breeding  in  all  ports,  to 
re(|uire  daily  inspection  of  ships  which  touch  at  Pacific  ports  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  there  are  Stegomijia  breeding  places  on  board,  and  to 
maintain  a  six-day  quarantine  against  all  travelers  from  southern 
Mexico  until  yellow  fever  has  been  eliminated  from  that  country. 

With  Guaj’aquil  free  from  fever,  and  with  Central  America  pro¬ 
tected,  a  good  start  has  been  made  upon  the  world-wide  project  of  ex¬ 
tirpation.  Plans  for  the  early  future  include  the  sending  of  commis¬ 
sions  to  Peru,  where  yellow  fever  appeared  during  the  latter  part  of 
1919;  and,  with  the  active  cooperation  of  the  British  Government,  to 
the  suspected  area  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  hoped  also  that 
a  way  will  b(‘  found  to  banish  yellow  fever  from  southern  Mexico. 
The  league  is  widening  its  membership  and  is  going  confidently 
forward. 

At  the  same  time  the  Stegomgia  was  being  thwarted  in  Ecuador 
and  Central  America,  her  cousin,  the  Anopheles  mosquito,  which 
specializes  in  malaria,  was  being  baffled  in  Mississippi  and  in  Arkan¬ 
sas,  where  experiments  in  the  control  of  “chills  and  fever”  were  con¬ 
tinued  in  six  towns  and  started  in  four  others.  The  contrast  between 
the  striking  symptoms  and  swift  mortality  of  yellow  fever  and  the 
obtrusive  but  more  protracted  effects  of  malaria  may  easily  conceal 
from  the  uninformed  the  real  menace  of  the  latter  malady.  Malaria 
is  a  crippling  and  deadly  disease  which  attacks  or  threatens  the 
S00,()()(),()()()  peo])le  who  live  within  the  zone  of  its  influence.  In  India 
alone  it  is  estimated  that  1 ,300,000  die  annually  from  its  effects.  The 
southern  part  of  the  United  States,  the  whole  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  northern  countries  of  South 
America  lie  within  the  malaria  belt,  which  practically  coincides  with 
the  tropical  and  semitropical  regions  of  the  earth. 

The  scientific  basis  for  malaria  control  is  firmly  established.  The 
infection  can  be  communicated  only  by  the  Anopheles  mosquito, 
which  differs  from  the  Stegomgia  in  being  a  rural  or  suburban  insect, 
easily  detected  by  its  habit  of  standing  on  its  head  when  at  rest,  and 
unlike  its  yellow-fever  colleague  it  prefers  water  containing  grass 
or  other  plants  in  which  to  breed.  Quinine  has  long  been  successfully 
employed  to  destroy  malaria  parasites  in  the  blood  and  thus  free  the 
sufferers  from  their  infections. 

The  practical  measures  for  fighting  malaria,  then,  are  clearly  indi¬ 
cated;  (1)  To  eliminate  Anopheles  by  preventing  their  breeding;  (2) 
to  screen  houses  against  this  mosquito;  (3)  to  sterilize  by  quinine  the 
blood  of  human  malaria  carriers.  In  a  given  demonstration  one  or 
all  of  these  methotls  may  be  used,*  according  to  local  conditions. 
Antimosquito  measures  were  relied  upon  almost  wholly  in  the  four 
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Arkansas  towns  in  wliich  oxporiinonts  wore  carried  on  durinj;  1919. 
\  reduction  of  67  per  eent  in  the  j)revalence  of  malaria  was  secured 
at  a  per  capita  cost  of  60  cents,  exclusive  of  the  overhead  exjnmse  of 
supervision. 

The  object  of  these  demonstrations  was  to  show  that  methods  of 
control  which  liave  Ix'cn  successful  in  laroje  towns  and  cities  are 
applicable  to  villages  at  an  expense  which  the  communities  can  and 
will  assume.  The  results  have  fully  confirmed  the  expectations  of 
the  hoard,  ('ontinued  supervision  of  control  j)rojects  which  have 
been  in  progress  for  four  years  in  six  Arkansas  towns  affords  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that  it  costs  a  community  ajiproximately  a  fourfold 
greater  sum  to  harbor  malaria  than  to  banish  it.*  As  a  conseijuence 
of  the.se  demonstrations,  jiuhlic  funds  for  malaria-control  operations 
are  now  being  appropriated  faster  than  sanitarians  can  he  found  to 
do  the  work. 

From  the  outset  of  its  health  work  the  Foundation’s  International 
Health  Hoard  has  entered  an  area  oidy  at  the  invitation  of  the 
government  concerned.  All  of  its  work  has  been  based  upon  at 
least  three  primary  considerations:  (1)  (\>operation  with  the  authori¬ 
ties;  (2)  the  community's  assunij)tion  of  some  part  of  the  expense; 
and  (.’1)  an  agreiumnit  that  if  the  experiment  is  succe.ssful  the  gov¬ 
ernment  will  take  over  the  enterjirise  as  a  part  of  its  official  machinery. 
Thus  in  the  Arkansas  and  Mississippi  malaria  demonstrations  work 
was  begun  in  cooperation  with  the  local  and  State  authorities  and 
with  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  The  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  did  notable  work  during  the  war  in  malaria 
control  in  the  anais  which  surrounded  the  large  army  camps,  and  as 
a  consetpience  trained  a  grouj)  of  sanitarians  to  he  expert  in  anti- 
mosipiito  measures. 

In  June,  1919,  a  conference  was  held  to  plan  a  concerted  campaign 
iigainst  malaria  in  the  Southern  States,  liepresentatives  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  of  the  State  departments  of 
health,  and  of  the  International  Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  were  present.  '  After  full  discussion  these  men  worked 
out  a  jirogram  which  was  suhiciiuently  approved  and  adoj>ted  in 
10  States.  It  is  proposed  to  carry  on  simultaneously  in  at  least 
four  communities  in  each  of  these  States  a  systematic  antimalaria 
campaign.  The  object  is  twofold— first,  to  test  the  measures  of  con¬ 
trol  by  aj)j)lving  them  under  a  wide  range  of  varying  conditions; 
and  second,  to  educate  a  larger  public  with  the  hojie  of  arousing  suffi¬ 
cient  sentiment  to  supjiort  a  eomprehensive  effort  to  eliminate  malaria 
from  the  whole  South. 

In  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  the  Federal  authorities  the  State 
hoanls,  the  International  Health  Hoard,  and  local  governments  will 
«.'i07— 20— Bull.  4 - .'i 
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contribute  either  pei-sonnel  or  funds,  or  lioth,  in  aeeordauee  with 
a  program  sufficiently  flexilde  to  meet  varying  conditions.  The 
whole  enterprise  is  based  uj)on  two  prineijiles — whole-liearted  coojier- 
ation  witliout  duplication  of  effort,  and  assumptions  by  government 
agencies  of  responsibility  for  administration  and  expense.  This 
concrete  example  of  teamwork  in  jireventive  medicine  will  be  watched 
with  interest.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  its  success  will  insure 
a  concerted  and  persistent  attempt  throughout  the  South  to  shake 
off  the  burden  which  malaria  imposes  ujion  that  region. 

First  in  point  of  time  among  the  diseases  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
International  Health  Board,  hookworm  disease  still  remains  its 
chief  concern  so  far  as  areas  covered,  personnel  employed,  and  funds 
expended  are  concerned.  The  disease  is  widely  prevalent  in  tropical 
and  semitropical  regions.  In  parts  of  Porto  Uico,  in  low-lying  dis¬ 
tricts  of  C'olombia,  on  man\'  of  the  plantations  of  Ceylon  and  Dutch 
Guiana,  and  in  the  mines  of  China,  an  infection  rate  of  about  90  per 
cent  is  found.  The  hookworms  lodge  in  the  intestinal  tract,  im¬ 
poverish  the  victim’s  blood,  and  produce  an  anemia  which  impairs 
bodily  and  mental  vigor.  The  malady  is  easily  curable,  but  the 
campaigns  are  not  of  permanent  value  unless  proper  sanitation  is 
introduced  to  protect  the  soil  from  pollution  and  the  population  from 
reinfection.  For  this  reason  the  lamrd  is  declining  more  and  more 
to  undertake  control  measures  until  governments  have  actually 
seen  fit  to  enforce  the  necessary  sanitary  provisions. 

In  1919  hookworm-control  measures  were  continued  in  2.5  different 
States  and  countries;  surveys  or  campaigns  were  inaugurated  in 
eight  new  areas,  and  work  was  suspenchnl  in  two  countries.  While 
vayving  degrees  of  success  were  attained  in  different  fields,  the  gen¬ 
eral  tendeney  has  been  steadily  toward  a  reduction  in  the  prevalence 
and  intensity  of  the  infection,  more  efficient  and  more  widespread 
sanitation,  increase  in  the  financial  burden  assumed  by  governments, 
and  an  education  of  communities  in  the  possibilities  of  general  public 
health  policies.  From  the  beginning  the  last-named  object  has 
been  kept  steadily  in  mind  by  the  board.  Hookworm  control  has 
proved  a  most  successful  means  of  convincing  communities  that 
health  is  a  purchasable  thing.  Brazil  and  Australia  afford  striking 
examples  of  the  way  in  which  hookworm  campaigns  widen  to  com¬ 
prehensive  public  health  programs.  In  the  former  country  a  million 
dollars  has  been  apjiropriated  for  rural  sanitation,  chiefly  as  a 
result  of  the  hookworm  work  begun  in  cooperation  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Health  Board. 

Lee  Count}',  Miss.,  under  the  leadership  of  the  department  of  niral 
sanitation  of  the  State  board  of  health,  has  expanded  a  hookworm 
project  into  a  health  program  which  is  arousing  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  entire  population.  lx)cal  pride  has  been  stimulated.  “The 
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county  De  Soto  was  seeking”  is  one  of  its  health  slogans,  4,000  of 
which  were  produced  by  the  school  children  in  a  county-wide  prize 
competition,  '“('hew  your  food;  you  have  no  gizzard,”  won  the  first 
prize.  Fifteen  hundred  health  slogans  greet  the  traveler  from 
mileposts  which  enterprising  merchants  have  installed  on  the  county 
highways.  At  the  county  fair  the  health  exhibit  attracted  chief 
attention.  The  campaign  began  in  July,  1919.  During  the  first 
three  months,  2,712  homes  were  surveyed,  8,907  individuals  given 
physical  examinations,  200  vaccinated  against  typhoid,  1,100  children 
medically  inspected,  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  controlled,  30,000 
pieces  of  literature  distributed,  and  52  public  meetings  held.  It  is 
said  that  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  county  health  department 
is  assured  for  the  early  future. 

A  feature  of  the  hookworm  work  of  the  board  has  been  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  bibliography  which  deals  with  this  disease.  The  compilation 
of  material  has  been  in  progress  for  considerable  length  of  time. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  completed  work,  which  wiU  be  exhaustive  in 
scope,  will  be  published  some  time  in  the  near  future. 

The  war  against  disease  is  a  world  war.  ('ommerce  carries  danger¬ 
ous  infections,  as  well  as  goods  and  ideas.  The  health  problems  of 
the  remotest  land  concern  all  peoples.  More  and  more  nations  are 
coming  to  recognize  their  interdependence  in  health  as  in  industry, 
government,  science,  and  culture.  There  are  even  now  foreshadow¬ 
ings  of  world-wide  cooperation  in  combating  the  maladies  which 
have  long  threatened  humanity.  For  this  new  campaign  leaders  are 
needed  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  medical  science,  to  teach,  to  organ¬ 
ize,  to  administer.  The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  enlisted  for  this 
world-wide  campaign  against  disease,  is  cooperating  with  many 
agencies  in  five  continents,  is  fostering  the  growth  of  international 
confidence  and  good  will,  and  is  seeking  the  fulfillment  of  its  chartered 
purpose,  ‘‘to  promote  the  well-being  of  mankind  throughout  the 
world.” 


INTERNATIONAL  SOUTH 
AMERICAN  POLICE  CON¬ 
FERENCE  /,  /. 

TIIK  First  International  South  American  Police  ('onference, 
convened  for  the  pur]H>se  of  devisinji  measures  for  the 
prevention  and  punishment  of  crime,  and  especially  of 
crimes  committed  or  incited  by  anarchists  or  persons  of 
anarchistic  tendencit's,  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires,  Arj^entine  Republic, 
from  February  20  to  29,  1920.  Seven  countries  participa,ted — 
namely,  Arjjentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  ('bile,  Parajjuay,  Peru,  and 
Lrujfuay.  Klpidio  (lonzalez,  chief  of  ])(dice  of  Buenos  Aires,  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  c»)nference.  The  visiting;  delegates  were  as 
follows:  Bolivia,  Dr.  duan  Z.  Salinas  Lozada;  Brazil,  Dr.  Francisco 
Kuladio  Xascimiento  e  Silva,  and  Carlos  da  Silva  Reis,  chief  inspector 
of  the  Civil  Guard  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  ('bile.  Dr.  Oscar  Ilonorato 
Cienfuegos  and  Dr.  Luis  Manuel  Rodriguez:  Paraguay,  Senator 
Victor  Ahende  Haedo,  at\d  Antonio  Manzoni,  secretary  of  the  central 
department  of  police;  Peru,  Dr.  Humberto  Fernandez  Davila;  Vru- 
guay,  Tacito  Herrera  and  Carlos  Mascaro  Reissing. 

I'he  discussions  were  conlined  to  six  to])icS — namely:  1,  Measures 
of  social  defense  and  crimes  against  (‘stahlished  governments;  2, 
interchange  of  police  and  criminal  records;  3,  precautionary  social 
measures;  4,  interpidice  cooperation;  n,  general  information  ollice; 
and  6,  measures  not  within  the  scope  of  the  conference.  These  will 
be  referred  to  in  the  order  mentioned: 

1.  As  to  the  control  of  anarchistic  pr()|)aganda,  or  to  other  activi¬ 
ties  destructive  of  the  present  social  order,  it  was  resolved  that  “the 
contracting  nations  hereby  permanently  agree  to  mutually  furnish 
each  other  information  (o)  concerning  the  acts  or  tentative  plans  of 
anarchists,  or  like  persons  of  similar  belief,  collectively  or  individually, 
which  tend  to  the  alteration  of  the  social  order,  as  well  as  any  other 
information  which  may  be  considered  subversive,  or  which  affects 
the  present  social  fabric.”  This  information  includes  all  kinds  of 
propaganda  publications  of  interest  to  the  contracting  countries, 
and  applies  to  the  activities  of  individuals  considered  dangerous  to 
the  existing  social  order,  defining,  at  the  same  time,  who  these 
classes  of  individuals  are. 

2.  In  onler  to  facilitate  international  police  operations  it  was 
resolved  that  perpetrators  of  crinu's  should  be  known  in  the  other 
40» 
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siijnatory  countries.  It  is  provided,  therefore,  that  an  interchange 
of  police  and  criminal  records  he  made  concerning  individuals  dan¬ 
gerous  to  society,  including  persons  guilty  of  common  crimes,  offenses 
against  morality,  and  interference  with  the  liberty  of  workmen. 
This  embraces  subversive  plans  formulated  in  one  countrv'  for  per¬ 
petration  in  another,  even  though  said  plans  are  not  against  the  laws 
of  the  country  in  which  they  originate.  (Vimes  against  morality 
cover  the  white-slave  traffic  and  the  immoral  exploitation  of  women, 
{'rimes  against  the  freedom  of  employment  include  agitators  who 
initiate  or  perturb  ])y  force  the  relations  of  workmen  and  employees, 
or  who  wrongfully  attack  j)roperty.  Matters,  however,  concerning 
the  legitimate  struggle  between  capital  and  labor  are  excluded  from 
these  rej)orts.  Finger  j)rints  of  criminals  and  of  individuals  con¬ 
sidered  dangerous  to  society  are  to  be  taken  and  transmitted  to  the 
police  departments  of  the  signatory  powers,  together  with  a  resume 
of  the  criminal  history  of  each  of  the  persons  concerned  in  order  that 
the  different  governments  may  be  better  able  to  cope  with  and  pro¬ 
tect  themselves  from  the  pernicious  activities  of  this  class  of  pei-sons 
who  may  enter  the  confines  of  the  countries  in  interest. 

As  to  precautionary  measures  article  7  provides  that  “the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  shall  advise  each  other  as  soon  as  possible  of  the 
departure  or  expulsion  of  the  dangerous  indivi<hials  referre<l  to  in 
this  pact,  reganlless  of  the  country  of  destination.” 

4.  Interpolice  cooj)eration,  so  necessary  in  the  successful  handling 
and  control  of  international  criminals  ami  persons  dangerous  to  the 
established  order  of  civilized  society,  is  obligator^'  upon  the  con¬ 
tracting  nations,  inasmuch  as  article  S  of  the  pact  provides  that  “the 
contracting  nations  shall  aid  aTid  cooperate  with  the  police  oflicials.  or 
agents  who  may  be  reipiired  to  watch  or  pui*sue  criminals,  or  to  make 
investigations  or  do  other  work  connected  with  their  duties  outside 
of  their  respective  countries.” 

a.  The  convention  established  a  general  information  oflice  in 
Buenos  Aires,  to  which  the  police  authorities  of  the  contracting  nations 
are  to  send  all  reports  of  whatever  nature,  even  though  they  do  not 
<lirectly  interest  the  Argentine  (lovernment,  which  are  sent  to  the 
governments  of  other  countries  which  participate<l  in  the  conference. 

().  Meaisures  not  within  the  scope  of  the  conference  were  informally 
discussed.  Such,  for  instance,  jis  the  extradition  of  criminals  and 
frontier  police  service.  It  wi\s  the  sense  of  the  congress  that  matters 
of  this  kind,  which  fidl  within  the  fiehl  of  diplonmcy,  should  be  dis- 
cusseal  «)nly  incidentally  in  the  conference,  ami  that  any  stej)s  taken 
in  this  alirection  should  be  left  entirely  to  diplomatic  negotiations 
through  the  regular  channels  of  governments. 

One  of  the  practical  results  of  the  international  police  conference 
is  the  complete  unification  and  cooperation  in  international  matters 
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of  the  police  departments  of  the  participating  nations,  therehy 
enahling  them  to  more  easily  and  effectually  combat,  control,  and 
overcome  in  an  intelligent  and  systematic  manner  the  dangerous 
activities  of  criminals  and  others  who  attempt  the  overthrow  of 
established  governments.  Complete  harmony  of  action  in  this 
respect  has  now  been  attained  in  seven  of  the  great  Republics  of 
South  America,  and  doubtless,  at  no  distant  date,  all  the  nations  of 
the  South  American  Continent  will  join  in  the  sane  and  patriotic 
<luty  of  protecting  themselves,  in  this  way,  from  the  baneful  and 
dangerous  effects  of  criminal  acts  and  propaganda  against  the  estab¬ 
lished  order  of  civdlized  society. 

THE  INCREASING  IMPOR¬ 
TANCE  OF  THE  JOBO  TREE 
OF  TROPICAL  AMERICA 


THKRE  is  probably  no  other  tree  native  to  the  Western  llemi- 
s])here  that  has  such  a  wide  geographical  distribution  as  the 
one  hotanically  known  as  SjMndiaa  hitea.  In  referring  to 
this  tree  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  say  which  one  of  its  popular 
names  should  he  given  jirefcrence.  In  Cuba,  which  is  close  to  its 
northernmost  limit  of  growth,  it  is  called  joho  (pronounced  as  if 
spelled  hobo),  while  in  South  Brazil,  which  is  near  its  southern  limit 
of  distribution,  it  is  known  as  caja  (ca  cha').  In  Porto  Rico,  as  well 
as  in  the  British  West  Indies,  the  tree  is  referred  to  as  the  hog  plum, 
because  the  fruit  is  relished  by  swine.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  tree 
is  known  by  no  less  than  50  different  names  in  the  countries  and 
regions  in  which  it  grows. 

The  joho  is  one  of  the  most  ubiquitous  trees  in  tropical  America 
and  has  now  become  thoroughly  cosmopolitan  in  the  Tropics  through 
artificial  ])ropagation.  Every  northern  traveler  in  the  Tro])ics  is 
familiar  with  it,  not  only  because  of  the  edible  fruit,  which  is  a]>pre- 
ciated  by  many,  but  because  at  first  sight  the  tree  has  a  very  striking 
resemblance  to  our  common  ash.  It  is  not  related,  however,  to  the 
ash,  hut  it  is  a  member  of  the  cashew  nut  family  of  plants,  and  is 
closely  allied  to  the  mango  tree,  which  is  perha])s  the  most  common 
and  most  highly  esteemed  fruit  tree  in  many  parts  of  the  Tropics. 
Another  fact  that  makes  the  joho  so  conspicuous,  especially  in  Central 
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Lor.s  FROM  THF,  JOBO  TREE. 

Ill  Vciieiuela  the  wood  from  the  jolio  tree  i.s  used  extensively  for  makiiic  matches.  Almve  are 
shown  the  cut  logs  at  Caracas  ready  for  the  factory. 
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America  and  the  West  Indies,  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  common  liedge 
])lants.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  it  is  ])referred  for  fence 
posts,  heeaiise  any  ])ait  of  the  tree  having  healthy  hark  when  planted 
in  the  ground  \\  ill  grow  and  make  a  permanent  line  fence  ])ost.  When 
live  stakes  are  ])taeed  in  a  n^v  in  the  ground  and  close  together,  as 
they  gi'nerally  are  around  eoffee  ])lantations  in  (Vntral  America,  the 
grow  th  will  soon  become  so  dense  that  ])igs  and  goats  can  not  pass 
through.  It  is  said  that  if  a  tree  is  pulled  u])  by  the  roots  and 
])lanted  ipiside  down  in  the  ground  with  all  the  roots  ex])osed  to  the 
sun  the  branches  in  the  ground  will  strike  root  and  grow. 

The  fruit  is  slnpied  like  a  plum,  and  is  often  1  i  inches  long.  It  has 
a  pale  yellow  skin,  a  thin  layer  of  soft  blight  vellow  ])ul]),  and  a 
large  nearly  smooth  drupe  inside.  The  children  in  the  Tro]>ies  are 
very  fond  of  the  ri])e  fruit,  but  to  strangei-s  it  often  seems  peculiar 
and  not  at  all  agreeable.  It  is  gathered  for  making  preserves  and 
jelly,  but  the  chief  value  of  a  crop  of  these  fruits  is  for  fattening  hogs, 
which  eat  the  jud])  as  well  as  the  starch-containing  seeds  inside. 
There  is  also  a  }>ur]ile  fruited  variety  which  is  said  to  be  a  trifle 
better  for  ])urposes  of  making  ))reserves,  jelly,  and  a  refreshing  and 
cooling  drink  called  umbusada  in  Brazil. 

The  wood  of  the  jobo  tree  was  considered  until  recently  entirely 
useless.  Occasionally  small  dugouts  were  ])repared  from  the  larger 
logs  when  other  suitable  woods  were  not  readily  obtainable,  and  the 
durability  of  sin^i  canoes  com])ared  favorably  with  those  made  from 
other  woods  that  are  reputed  for  their  lasting  qualities.  The  wood 
is  in  request  also  in  a  small  way  for  interior  trim,  general  car])entry 
work,  and  less  often  for  cabinetwork,  ft  has  been  enqiloyed  for  ]>aper 
jml])  and  found  very  satisfactory.  The  i)ul])  bleaches  very  readily 
and  the  paper  made  from  it  is  very  strong. 

In  Venezuela,  Trinidad,  and  the  (luianas  jobo  wood  is  the  only 
satisfactory  match-stick  wood  now  in  use,  ami  large  quantities  are 
being  cut  and  employed  for  this  ])ur])ose.  The  ])rincipal  mateh- 
making  centers  in  the  northern  ]iart  of  South  America  are  ('aracas 
and  Cieorgetown,  and  large  sujiplies  of  this  wood  are  reipiired  daily 
to  sup))ly  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  matches.  While 
there  might  be  other  woods  in  these  countries  eiiually  as  well  suited 
for  this  line  of  manufacture,  they  can  not  be  had  in  sufficient  (pian- 
tities  and  in  such  nice  well-grown  and  cylindrical  logs  which  are  ])er- 
fectly  free  from  knots,  ])lits,  or  other  defects.  The  wood  is  relatively 
soft  and  light,  and  all  in  all  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  bt'st  woods 
known  for  the  uses  to  which  it  is  ])ut. 


UNITED  STATES  TRADE 
WITH  LATIN  AMERICA  / 


FISCAL  YEAR  1919-20. 

TUF}  total  trade  of  the  Tnited  States  with  the  20  Latin 
American  Kepuhlics  for  the  fiscal  year  endincr  June  JO, 
1920,  amounted  to  nearly  SJ, 000, 000, 000,  as  is  shown  by 
the  table  published  herewith,  compiled  from  the  Monthly 
Summary,  June,  1920,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Department  of  Commerce  of  the  I'nited  States. 

Approximately  59  per  cent  of  this  trade  was  represented  by  imports. 
These  imports  were  raw  materials  for  manufacturing  and  tropical 
food  protlucts  almost  exclusively.  The  former  were  rubber,  hides, 
glue  stock,  flaxseed,  wool  and  hair,  dye  and  tanning  material,  mineral 
oils,  mineral  and  vegetable  fats,  tagua,  halata,  crude  drug  material, 
essential  oils,  beeswax  and  vegetable  wax,  broom  stock,  nitrate  of 
soda,  cabinet  woods,  pearl  shell,  borax,  henequen  and  ixtle  fiber, 
unmanufactured  tobacco,  ores  and  concentrates  of  copper,  zinc,  lead, 
platinum,  silver,  gold,  iron,  vanadium,  thorium,  and  tungsten. 
These  materials  form  the  bases  of  important  industrial  enterprises  in 
the  United  States.  The  tropical  food  products  were  sugar,  coffee 
cacao,  bananas,  coconuts,  and  pineapples.  The  only  manufactured 
products  were  comparatively  small  amounts  of  cigala,  Panama  hats, 
and  articles  of  tortoise  shell. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  were  almost  entirely  manu¬ 
factures  of  all  kinds  and  character. 


Imports.  1  Exports.  Total  trado. 


1914 

1920 

1914 

19'20 

1914 

1920 

«92.690,a66 

4,07S,612 

1,158,320 

3,130,328 

1,393,248 

3,370,364 

4,309,719 

131,303,794 

3,876,K14 

691,807 

$168,330,626 
16, 347,  .393 
9,108,482 
8,290,122 
7,80:1,463 
9,275,9.34 
8,363,894 
64.3,571,828 
30, 364,  .391 
9.839,162 

$38,748,79:1 
3,601,813 
2,155,138 
4, 873,  .312 
2,629,0:M 
3,501,386 
22,678,234 
68, 884, 428 
4,917,201 
5.540.763 

$143,78.3,526 
10,309,2:13 
7,514,213 
11,246,758 
9,064,397 
8,288,0:14 
26,798,467 
396,  .395, 049 
38,007,611 
21.967,681 

$i:il,4:l9,:i.39 

7,680,425 

3,313,4.38 

8,003.840 

:i,024,282 

7,071,7.30 

27,187,63:1 

200,188,222 

8,794,0:1.3 

6.2'32,512 

$312,116,152 

26,656,828 

16,6-22.695 

19,536,880 

16,867,860 

17,  .363, 988 
35,164.361 
1,042.166,877 

68, 372. -202 
31,826,846 

Honduras . 

Nicaraj^a . 

Costa  Rica . 

Dominical)  Republic.... 

North  .\mcricaii 
Rcpiililics . 

.Vrgentiiia . 

Bolivia . 

Brazil . 

Chile . 

Colombia . 

Ecuador . 

Paraguay . 

Peru . . . .' . 

Cruguay . 

Venezuela . 

South  .\merican 
Republics . 

Total  Latin 
America . 

246, 401,  .392 

913,317,717 

157,530,244 

673,576,972 

403.9:Vi.836 

1,. 386, 894, 689 

45,123,988 

70 

101,:J29,073 
25,722,128 
16,031, 120< 
3,595,4.36’ 
64,6.31 
12.173,72:1 
7,715,144 
9,763,069 

257,78:1.114 
8.022.401 
281,217,794 
^  112,637.825 
f  54,160,217> 
12,841,820 
1,434,483 
44.121,a38 
52,118,8.39 
32,92.3,492 

4.3,179,089 

1,14.3,5.35 

29,96:1,914 

17,432,392 

6,786,153< 

2,967,759 

173,191 

7,141,252 

5,641,266 

5,401,386 

167, 146.  .348 
3,648,5:14 
115,020,317 
44,290,985 
>  52,123,4644 

10,7'36,382 
1,623,813 
:14,703,088 
27,805,629 
25,922,220 

90.303,077 

1,14.3,62.3 

131,292,987 

4:1,154,520 

22.837,2714 

6,561,215 

237,842 

19,316,975 

13,3.36,410 

15,164,455 

424.9- 29,662 
11,670,9:1.3 

:i96,238,lll 

1.36. 9- 28, 810  ^ 
^  106,283,681 

2:1,  .378, 202 
3,058,-296 
78,824,146 
79,9-24  488 
.38,847,712 

221,540.422 

8.37,263,063 

121,831,957  483,020.980 

343,372,379 

1,340,284,04:1 

467,916.014 

1,770,  .380, 780 

279,362.201  1,156,597,9.32 

747,308,215 

2.927.17H,732 
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Comparing  this  trade  with  the  fiscal  year  immediately  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  (1914),  the  imports  from  the  Latin-American 
countries  show  an  increase  of  approximately  three  and  three-([uarter 
times  and  the  exports  of  nearly  four  times.  A  very  considerable 
part  of  this  increase  is  accounted  for  by  the  advance  in  prices,  hut 
hv  no  means  all  of  it  is  due  to  this  cause.  There  was  a  very  consider¬ 
able  increase  in  the  volume  of  imports,  and  an  especially  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  volume  of  exports  by  quantities,  irrespective  of  the 
greater  increases  in  prices. 

Immediately  following  the  war  there  was  a  falling  off  in  trade, 
which  did  not  recover  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1916. 
After  this  the  increase  was  rapid.  For  example,  in  191S  (fiscal  year 
ending  June  30)  the  imports  were  $1,023,419,483  and  the  exports 
$718,473,645.  Tliis  shows  a  complete  recovery  and  a  large  increase 
in  value  over  the  1914  trade  given  in  the  table. 


AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY, 
,  and  COMMERCE . 


ARGENTINA. 


The  Hispanic-Argentine  COMMERCIAL  INTERCHANGE  Co. 
has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  40,000,000  gold  pesos,  to  estab¬ 
lish  slaughterhouses,  packing  plants,  cloth  factories,  etc.,  throughout 
the  Republic,  and  to  export  to  Spain  meats,  cattle  on  the  hoof,  hides, 
wool,  and  cereals. 

The  Executive  jiower  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  department 
of  agriculture  1,500,000  pesos  to  be  used  in  the  extermination  of 
IJKT'STS. 

The  Rural  Argentine  Society  will  hold  an  international  DAIRY 
EXHIBIT  in  Buenos  Aires  in  May,  1921. 

From  January  to  April,  1920,  the  EXPORTS  OF  CEREALS  from 
Bahia  Blanca  amounted  to  43,034,939  gold  pesos,  as  compared  with 
7,339,101  gold  pesos  during  the  same  period  of  1919. 

The  Western  Railway  has  organized  a  competitive  contest  of 
SEED  WHEAT  grown  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  contest  to 
close  on  March  15,  1921. 

The  General  Dairy  Association  of  the  Ignited  States  has  invited 
the  dairy  associations  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  participate  in  the 
Annual  DAIRY  FAIR  to  he  held  in  Chicago  during  the  present 
month. 

According  to  press  reports  the  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  for  the  first  five  months  of  1920  aggregated 
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2, 200, ()()(), ()()()  pesos,  eiirrency,  made  up  of  exports,  1,. 500,000,000, 
and  imports  700,000,000  pesos.  The  exports  eonsisted  of  cereals 
and  cereal  products,  S00,000,000;  stock  and  stock  products,  600,- 
000,000;  ami  snndrv  products,  100,000,000. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1920  the  ('OMMEIU’E  WITH  GKhLVT 
BRITAIN  amounted  to  £36,491,000. 

In  1919  the  Argentine  Republic  produced  4,S04  metric  tons  of 
BETTER,  .5,077  tons  of  chet‘se,  and  3,140  tons  of  casein. 

In  1919  the  Argentine  exports  of  EXTRACT  OF  QUEBRACHO 
were  172,588  tons,  as  compared  with  124,710  tons  in  1918. 

The  maritime  C'OMMERC’E  OF  ROSARIO  in  1919  was  carried  on 
in  .579  vessels,  168  of  which  were  British,  106  United  States,  135 
Dutch  and  Norwegian,  and  160  of  other  nationalities. 

A  STEAM  VESSEL  with  a  speed  of  10  miles  per  hour,  which  was 
constructed  in  the  Riachuelo  shijiyards,  was  launched  on  May  8  last. 
This  ship  has  a  displacement  of  2,162  tons,  and  is  supplied  with  two 
triple-expansion  engines  of  1,.500  horsepower  each. 

BOLIVIA. 

On  May  17  THE  SPANISH  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  was 
opened  in  the  city  of  La  Paz.  The  officers  t)f  this  organization  are; 
SiMiors  Pahlo  Saenz,  Primitive  Feniandez  Formoso,  Francisco  Anno, 
Francisco  Moron  Trescastro,  and  Juan  A.  Fructuoso. 

The  PresidiMit  has  accepted  the  bid  made  by  Senor  Justino  Moscoso 
to  establish  an  AUTOMOBILE  LINE  between  Sucre  and  Betanzos, 
the  terms  of  which  are  that  the  operator  of  the  line  shall  receive  a 
subsidy  of  18,()()()  bolivianos  (boliviano  equals  $0.3893)  for  main¬ 
taining  a  biweekly  service  of  four  cars  for  passengers  and  freight 
between  the  cities  mentioned. 

A  FACTORY  FOR  WALKING  STICKS  has  been  established  in 
La  Paz.  Only  native  woods  will  be  used  for  the  canes,  particularly 
those  from  the  Provinces  of  Caupolican  and  Lari'caja  which  are 
except ionaUv  beautiful. 

A  national  conqiany  has  been  formed  to  produce  “BOLIVIAN 
NATIONAL  Bh]ER.’’  The  new  company  has  a  capital  of  4,3()(),(K)0 
bolivianos,  and  intends  to  increase  the  production  and  quality  of 
this  hrand  of  beer. 

The  general  directorate  of  mails  has  decided  to  install  a  new 
RAILWAY  MAIL  SERVK'F}  between  Potosi  and  Villa  Betanzos, 
abandoning  the  former  mail  service. 

An  OFICINA  ThX'NICO  JURIDKW  (consultation  oflice  for  legal 
and  technical  matters)  has  been  established  in  La  Paz.  The  office 
will  have  three  sections;  Legal,  for  commercial  judgments,  civil 
ami  criminal  cases,  mining  petitions,  and  patents  and  trade-marks; 
mining  section,  scientific  information  (assays),  plans,  and  installa- 
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tion  of  lujichinorv,  etc.;  luul  the  agricultural  section  to  deal  with 
topographical  maps,  road  surveying,  irrigation  canals,  etc. 


IJRAZII.. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1920  the  FOREIGX  COMMEUCE  of 
Brazd  amounted  to  £59, .581 ,000,  as  compared  with  t‘49,912,000 
during  the  same  period  of  1919. 

The  EXPORTS  OF  STOCK  PRODITTS  in  1919  amounted  to 
16,130  contos,  11,871  contos  of  which  were  cattle  proilucts.  (Gold 
conto  equals  8546.20.) 

The  EXPORTS  FROM  BAHIA  to  the  United  States  in  1919 
amounted  to  $26,038,023,  as  compared  with  $13,922,246  in  1918. 

In  1919  the  Bureau  of  AGRICULTURAL  SERVK’E  at  Solo  sent 
5,871  j)ersons  into  the  interior  of  Brazil  to  engage  in  agriculture, 
construction  work,  and  other  occupations.  In\this  numher  were 
3,921  Brazilians,  986  Portuguese,  471  Spaniards,  154  Italians,  90 
Japanese,  and  70  Germans. 

IMMIGRAXTS  to  the  numher  of  57,101  entered  Brazil  in  1919, 
as  com[)ared  with  27,752  in  1918. 

The  Itahira  Iron  Ore  Co.  has  been  authorized  to  install  IROX 
SMELTERS  in  Minas  Geraes  and  Espirito  Santo,  and  to  construct 
two  railways,  namely,  one  from  Minas  Geraes  to  the  Victoria  Rail¬ 
way,  and  the  other  from  the  Port  of  Santo  Cruz  to  the  said  railway. 

An  Executive  decree  of  June  4  last  amends  the  fluvial  XAVIGA- 
TIOX  COXTRACT  of  the  Lower  Silo  Francisco  River,  made  with 
Peixoto  &  Co.,  so  as  to  allow  the  construction  of  ships  of  50  tons 
burden  with  accommodations  for  15  first  and  20  third  class  passengers. 

The  Xational  Government  has  authorized  the  Havas  Agency  to 
establish  a  WIRELESvS  telegraph  station  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  send¬ 
ing  and  receiving  transoceanic  messages.  The  newspa|)er  rates  are 
to  be  5  centimes  of  a  franc,  gold,  per  word,  and  commercial  rates  10 
centimes  per  word. 

The  Xational  Goveniment  has  authorized  the  State  govenunent  of 
Matto  Grosso  to  improve  the  PORT  OF  CORUMBA.  Two  per  cent 
of  the  duties  of  said  port  are  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

The  Executive  power  has  issued  a  decree  ))roviding  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  rolling-stock  REPAIR  SHOPS  on  the  Santa  Maria 
to  Porto  *Uegre  Railway. 


CHILE. 

Recent  statistics  show  that  there  are  in  Chile  at  the  present  time 
5  large  woolen  CLOTH  FACTORIES,  15  factories  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  knit  woolen  and  cloth  gootls,  and  2  factories  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cotton  fabrics.  Only  Chilean  wool  is  used  in  these  fac- 
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torios,  but  tlu>  dyostuffs  an*  iiu|>ort(*<l.  In  addition  to  these  lar^e 
faetories  there  are  nninerons  small  establishments  in  operation 
throujihout  the  Republic. 

The  Executive  power  has  approved  general  plans  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  RAILWAY  from  Paine  to  Talagaute  at  an  estimatthl  cost  of 
2,014,697  pesos. 

In  1919  the  output  of  COPPPRl  from  the  (’hu(iuicamata  mines  was 
valued  at  M, 000,000  pesos.  The  value  of  the  estimated  production 
in  1920  is  three  times  this  sum. 

The  technical  committee  of  the  association  of  nitrate  producers 
estimates  the  total  output  of  the  NITRATE  mines  at  73,299,200  cjuin- 
tals  annually.  The  largest  producers  are  the  Antofagasta,  Loa,  and 
^Uianza  mines. 

From  January  1  to  April  17,  1920,  the  exports  of  CEREALS  from 
Chile,  in  kilos,  were  as  follows:  Oats,  159,000;  barley,  24,554,412; 
and  wheat,  8,315,329. 

A  companj'  has  been  oi^anized  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  with  a 
capital  of  1 ,000,000  pesos,  Argentine  currency,  to  establish  a  regular 
AIRPLANE-MAIL  and  parcel-post  service  between  Punt  a  Arenas 
and  Buenos  Aires. 

In  April  of  the  present  year  the  LlaUagua  TIN  Co.  produced  30,000 
quintals  of  tin. 

In  April,  1920,  the  LIVE  STOCK  slaughtered  in  the  public  slaugh¬ 
terhouse  in  Santiago,  Chile,  weighed  5,773,300  kilos,  and  produced  a 
revenue  to  the  Government  of  25,979  pesos. 

The  CEREAL  CROP  of  Chile  for  the  present  year  is  estimated  as 
follows:  Wheat,  5,526,528  quintals;  buckwheat,  418,826  quintals; 
rye,  8,772  quintals;  barley,  880,250  quintals;  and  oats,  359,867 
quintals. 

The  exports  of  NITRATE  in  April,  1920,  aggregated  5,057,414 
quintals,  the  greater  part  of  which  went  to  the  United  States. 

A  law  promulgated  on  February  27,  1920,  prescribes  certain  changes 
in  the  nomenclature  of  freight  and  in  the  special  freight  tariffs  of  the 
State  railways  and  makes  a  30  per  cent  increase  in  the  charges  for  the 
transportation  of  live  stock  from  that  date.  This  same  law  reduces 
the  special  tariff  for  passengers  50  per  cent,  and  in  general  raises  the 
tariffs  30  per  cent,  including  in  same  the  provisional  20  per  cent  which 
was  in  force  at  that  time. 

COLOMBIA. 

In  1919  the  EXPORTS  OF  IPECAC  from  Colombia  aggregated 
31,223  pounds,  valued  at  S62,0O5.  Of  this  quantity  28,071  pounds 
went  to  the  United  States,  1,883  pounds  to  Great  Britain,  and  1,269 
pounds  to  France.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1920  the  exports  of 
ipecac  to  the  Ihiited  States  were  5,891  pounds,  valued  at  SI 2,874. 
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The  Colombian  Government  has  tlechled  to  operate  the  STATE 
COAL  MIXES  in  the  district  of  San  Jorge,  and  if  the  output  justifies 
will  establish  coaling  stations  at  Cartagena  and  liarranquiUa. 

In  May  last  the  National  ELECTRIC  Co.  of  Colombia  sold  100,000 
shares  of  its  stock  to  private  persons. 

The  Colombian  PETKOLEl'M  Co.  has  commenced  to  operate  the 
petroleum  deposits  near  Puerto  Santos,  Department  of  Santander. 
This  company  has  built  some  20  dwellings  and  other  structures  for 
the  accommodation  of  its  employees  and  workmen. 

The  Executive  power  has  authorized  the  Hispanic-French  Co.  to 
e.xploit  the  COAL  DEPOSITS  of  the  municipality  of  Caparrapi,  and 
to  establish  an  aerial  cable  between  that  municipjility  and  the  river 
ports  of  Palenquero  and  lJuenavista,  on  the  Lower  Magdalena  River, 
for  the  transportation  of  freight  from  the  coffee  plantations  of  La 
Palma,  El  Peiion,  Paime,  and  Topaipi. 

In  May  last  construction  work  was  renewed  on  the  Ibague  to 
Cartago  RAILWAY,  which,  when  finished,  will  complete  the  railway 
line  that  connects  the  central  with  the  southern  part  of  the  Republic. 
The  cost  of  this  line,  according  to  the  opinion  of  experts,  will  be  less 
than  that  of  a  road  built  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Cauca  Valley. 

COSTA  RICA. 

Under  an  agreement  of  April  29,  1920,  between  the  Costa  Rican 
Government  and  the  Maritime  Transport  Co.  of  the  Gulf  of  Xicoya, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  maximum  charges  which  said  companv  was 
authorized  to  coUect  for  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  SERVICE 
are  the  following:  Passage  from  Puntarenas  to  Chomes,  or  vice  versa, 
first  class,  2.25  colones;  sticond  class,  1.50.  From  Puntarenas  to 
Manzanillo,  or  vice  versa,  first  and  second  class,  4.50  and  3  colones, 
respectively;  from  Puntarenas  to  Puerto  Jesus,  or  vice  versa,  4.50 
and  3  colones,  respectively;  from  Puntarenas  to  San  Pablo,  or  vice 
versa,  4.50  and  3  colones,  respectively;  from  Puntarenas  to  Bebedero, 
or  vice  versa,  6  and  4.50  colones,  respectively;  and  from  Puntarenas 
to  Ballena,  or  vice  versa,  7.50  and  6  colones,  respectively.  For  each 
head  of  cattle,  in  shipments  of  less  than  40,  6  colones;  when  more 
than  40  are  transported,  225  colones  for  the  trip.  The  company  will 
charge  for  freight,  by  weight  or  measurement,  per  trip  as  follows: 
Forty-six  kilos,  0.75  colon;  28.5  cubic  decimeters,  0.40  colon.  Busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Government  is  subject  to  a  rebate  of  50  per  cent  from  the 
foregoing  prices. 

The  Executive  power  has  decided  to  establish  a  regular  eight-day 
POSTAL  SERVICE  between  Puntarenas  and  Golfo  Dulce. 

A  CENTRAL  AMERK'AN  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION, 
with  a  capital  of  850,000,  has  been  organized  in  San  Jose  to  engage  in 
commercial  operations. 
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From  1010  to  1910  tlu*  FOKEIGX  ('()MMEH('F^  of  Costa  Rica  was, 
in  colones,  as  follows;  1010,  imports  16,084,378,  exports  18,000.385; 
1011,  imports  1 0.070,0 1 7,  exports  10,101 ,808 ;  1912,  imports  2 1 ,675,028, 
ex|)orts  21,427,066;  1013,  imports  18,677,652.  exports  22,106,921; 
1014,  imports  16,240,170,  exports  23,358,598;  1915,  imports  0.631 ,700, 
exports  21,444,261;  1916,  imports  14,201,000,  exports  23,016,408; 
1017,  imports  12,032,775,  exports  24,477,776:  1018.  imports  8,032,.306. 
exports  20,606.503;  and  in  1010,  imports  16,167,718  ami  exports 
38,160,537. 

CTBA. 

In  June,  1020,  tlie  TELEGRAPH  offiee  at  Habana  received  cables 
and  telegrams  to  the  number  of  80,086,  and  dispatched  messages 
aggregating  125,438,  of  which  70,672  were  relay  or  transit  dispatches. 

Press  reports  state  that  the  following  new  STEAMSHIP  LINES 
have  been  established;  The  South  American  Steamship  Co.  of  Val¬ 
paraiso  between  ports  of  the  west  coast  and  Habana;  the  Pinillas 
Line,  between  Spain  and  (Tiba,  and  ‘‘El  ('omercio”  Maritime  Co., 
Ix'tween  the  north  and  south  coivsts  of  Cuba. 

The  Buenaventura  SCGAR  Co.  was  organized  in  June  last  for 
the  purpose  of  installing  a  central  at  Jagiiev  Grande,  Province  of 
Matanztis,  with  a  capacity  of  200,000  sacks  of  sugar  annually.  The 
capital  of  the  company  is  82, .500,000,  and  the  amount  of  land  ac- 
<juired  2,000  caballerias. 

From  January  to  November,  1010,  the  EXPORTS  OF  CHEESE 
to  the  I’nited  States  consisted  of  241,633  pounds,  valued  at  888,326. 

The  following  new  SUGAR  CENTRAHS  have  recently  been  built 
in  Cuba;  In  Oriente  at  Victoria  de  las  Tumis,  one  with  a  capacity 
of  60,000  sacks,  the  plant  to  be  ready  for  operation  for  the  grinding 
season  of  1021-22;  at  El  Algodonal,  Province  of  Oriente,  one  with 
a  capacity  of  60,000  sacks,  the  plant  to  be  ready  for  the  grinding 
season  of  1020-21,  and  at  Vara,  Province  of  Oriente,  one  with  a 
capacity  of  300,000  sacks.  This  plant  will  be  ready  for  the  grinding 
season  (»f  1021-22. 

Two  American  distilling  companies  have  recently  erected  modern 
DISTILLING  PLANTS  in  Cuba,  the  machinery  having  been  brought 
from  Philadelphia. 

The  Ward  Line  and  the  Peninsular  and  Occidental  Steamship 
companies  have  decided  to  build  large  STOREHOl’SES  AND 
WHARVES  in  Habana.  The  Ward  Line  will  reconstruct  the  five 
warehouses  it  has  at  the  wharves  of  San  Jose,  making  each  ware¬ 
house  five  stories  high.  The  total  cost  of  these  combined  impr<)ve- 
ments  is  estimated  at  85,700,000. 

Tlu*  ('ienfuegos  Drug  Co.  (Ltd.)  has  been  organized  in  Cienfuegos 
with  a  capital  of  8300,000.  This  company  will  maintain  a  branch 
in  New  York. 
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Tlio  Ilahjina  Industrial  C'o.  has  ostablislu'd  a  now  (’IKK'OL^VTE 
and  cracker  factory  in  Hahana,  c<|uippcd  with  the  most  modern 
machinery,  installed  in  a  concrete  and  steel  huihlinf;. 

The  Afjronomic  Experimental  Station  of  Cuba  has  discovered  a 
new  system  for  the  SOWING  OF  FINE  SEEDS,  such  as  strawber¬ 
ries.  etc.,  and  watering  the  same  by  means  of  ca])illary  irrigation, 
thereby  preventing  the  caking  and  hardening  of  the  earth  upon 
which  seeds  are  sown. 

A  contract  maile  by  the  Government  with  the  Western  Railway 
of  Hahana  (Ltd.)  provides  for  the  construction  of  a  RAILROAD 
between  Paso  Real  de  Guane  and  Remates  de  Guane,  via  La  Grifa 
and  Las  Martinas.  The  Government  pays  a  subvention  at  the  rate 
of  S6, ()()()  |H'r  kilometer  of  completed  line. 

A  factory  has  been  installed  in  Habana  for  the  manufacture  of 
bottles,  cu|)s,  GEiVSSES,  etc.  The  amount  of  SI, 500, 000  is  invested 
in  the  enterprise. 

In  May  last  a  new  plant  for  refining  SUGAR  began  operations  in 
Habana  with  si.x  electric  turbines. 

The  SUGAR  PRODITTION  of  Cuba,  e.xpressed  in  tons,  from 
1900-01  to  1920,  inclusive,  is  as  follows;  1900-01,  639,856;  1901-2, 
855,181;  1902-3,  998,878;  1903-4,  1,040,228;  1904-5,  1,163,258; 
1905-6,  1,178,749;  1906-7,  1,427,673;  1907-8,  961,958;  1908-9, 
1,515,582;  1909-10,  1,804,349;  1910-11,  1,438,451;  1911-12,  1,895,- 
984;  1912-13,  2,428,537;  1913-14,  2,597,732;  1914-15,  2,592,667; 
1915-16,3,007,915;  1916-17,3,023,720;  1917-18,  3,446,083;  1918-19, 
3,971,776,  and  in  1919-20  (estimated)  3,650,000. 

1M)M1NICAN  REPUBLIC. 

On  May  28  last  the  Government  issued  a  decree  again  declaring 
in  force  the  ROAD  LAW  of  dune  14,  1912,  amended  by  deeree  No. 
212,  and  further  amended  as  follows;  The  construction,  inspection, 
ojHMiing,  and  repair  of  the  so-called  State  roads  remain  in  charge 
of  the  State,  while  intercommunal  and  neighborhood  roads  are  in 
charge  of  the  councils  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of 
fomento.  The  number  of  days  citizens  are  required  to  work  the 
roads  is  reduced  from  four  to  two  days  annually,  or,  in  lieu  thereof, 
to  the  payment  of  $1  instead  of  $2  annually. 

According  to  press  reports  the  BULL  INSULAR  LINE  has 
decided  to  establish  a  regular  freight  steamship  service  between 
New  York  and  a  number  of  ports  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  em¬ 
ploying  three  vessels  of  3,300  tons  each  which  the  company  has 
recently  acquired. 

Newspaper  reports  announce  the  organization  of  the  UUBAN  AND 
DOMINIUAN  DEVELOPMENT  UORPORATION  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  purchasing  and  develojiing  large  sugar  plantations  in  the 
(UiOT— 211— Dali.  4  -  I! 
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two  Republics.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  $32,000,000.  Among 
the  properties  acquired  are  the  “Hatillo”  and  “Santa  Ana”  sugar 
centrals  in  Cuba,  and  the  “Barahona”  sugar  central  in  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic. 

In  1919  the  total  value  of  the  COMMERCE  of  San  Pedro  de 
Macoris  aggregated  $18,707,642,  of  which  $4,913,701  were  imports 
and  $13,793,941,  exports.  The  principal  exports  in  1919  were 
cacao,  $303,487;  sugar,  $13,023,629;  tobacco,  $350;  and  molasses, 
$180,413. 

ECU  AIM  )R. 

In  May,  1920,  the  EXPORTS  OF  CACAO  from  Guayaquil  amounted 
to  72,932  sacks,  weighing  5,954,431  kilos.  Of  this  quantity  47,700 
sacks,  weighing  3,894,771  kilos,  were  consigned  to  New  York  and 
3,300  sacks,  weighing  260,445  kilos,  to  San  Francisco.  The  remain¬ 
der  was  forwarded  to  European  ports. 

The  Executive  power  has  issue<l  rules  and  regulations  governing 
sales  at  fairs  of  ST(K^K  AT  AUCTION.  These  sales  are  to  be  in 
charge  of  committee's,  and  the  animals  sold  must  be  duly  registereal. 
If  the  sale  does  not  exceed  .500  sucre's,  a  4  per  cent  tax  will  be  paiel 
the  Government  anel  a  2  per  ce'nt  tax  if  in  exex'ss  eef  that  amenint. 

The  Transatlantic  Italian  Ce>.  will  aelel  six  new  freight  anel  passen¬ 
ger  steamers  tee  its  XA\TGATIOX  service.  Each  of  the'se  vessels 
has  a  elisplaceme'nt  eef  12,000  terns. 

The  ne'W  STATION  e»f  the  Guayaquil  &  Quite)  Railway  Co.  was 
openeel  to  traflic  in  Quite)  in  May  last.  The  buileling  is  e)f  appre)pri- 
ate  construct ie)n  anel  is  me)elernly  eepiippeel. 

The  new  HIGHWAY  betwe'en  Arenillas  anel  Pilaya,  near  Port 
Beelivar,  was  openeel  tee  public  use  een  May  24  last. 


eJUATEMAI-V. 

On  May  27  last  the  h'gislature  e'nacte'el  a  law  autheeri/ing  the  Exe'e-- 
utive  pe>we'r  tee  e'emtract  with  a  elome'stic  eer  foreign  ce)mpany  for  the 
constructieui  e>f  an  ELECTRIC  TRAMWAY  between  the  capital  e)f 
the  Republic  anel  the  city  e)f  Antigua  (hiatemala. 

The  Xatienial  Government  has  appieeveel  the  by-laws  e)f  the  Santa 
Lucia-Cotzumalguapa  ELECTRIC  Ce). 

The  Goveu'nment  has  orelereel  that  busine'ss  ce)nne'cte'el  with  the 
ENPIAIITATIOX  OF  FORESTS  eef  the  elepartment  e)f  Peten,  the 
foreign  shipments  of  which  are  subje'ct  to  an  export  eluty,  be  trans¬ 
acted  through  the  treasury  elepartment  inste*ad  e>f  the  elepartment  of 
fome'nto. 

On  May  21,  1920,  a  law  was  e'nacte*el  e'stablishing  a  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICl'LTl'RE,  with  the  obje*e-t  e)f  feestering  agricultural 
eleve‘le)pme‘nt  in  the  ce)untrv. 
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HAITI. 

On  May  10  tho  Society  Commercial  d’Haiti  was  authorized  to  con¬ 
struct  a  MODERN  1)(X’K  at  St.  Marc. 

By  executive  decree  of  June  2.5  the  Government  took  over  the 
administration  of  the  LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE  of  the  Republic. 
The  same  decree  established  a  new  lighthouse  tax,  to  be  collected  as 
follows:  Six  cents  per  ton  of  cargo  for  foreign  vessels  carrj'ing  exports; 
J  cents  per  ton  for  Haitian  vt^ssels  in  coiustwiso  trade;  and  3  cents 
per  ton  on  merchandise  exported  through  ports  where  there  are 
lighthouses. 

HONDURAS. 

On  March  31  Seiior  Carlos  Guiterrez  was  authorized  to  EXPLOIT 
OLEAGINOUS  FRUITS  in  the  departments  of  Cortes,  Atlantida, 
and  Colon,  and  to  establish  factories  for  the  extraction  of  oil  for 
export,  with  a  tax  of  1  cent  per  gallon. 

MEXICO. 

In  the  five-month  period  from  January  to  May  of  the  present  year 
48,617,166  barrels  of  PETROLEIXI  were  exported  from  Me.xico. 
Comparing  this  figure  with  the  27,848,471  barrels  exported  in  1918 
shows  an  increase  of  20,768,695  barrels.  Exports  according  to 
months  are  as  follows:  January,  8,160,841  barrels,  against  5,294,786 
in  1918;  February,  7,687,943  barrels,  against  4,911,984  barrels  in 
1918;  March,  10,560,535  barrels,  against  5,179,076  barrels  in  1918; 
April,  10,1.55,279  barrels,  against  6,152,905  barrels  in  1918;  and  May, 
12,052,568  barrels,  against  6,329,722  barrels  in  1918. 

In  the  five-month  period  from  Januarv  to  Mav  of  the  pri'sent  vear 
the  total  value  of  EXPORTS  OF  LEAI)  AND  SILVER  BARS  from 
Chihuahua  to  the  United  States  was  .?4, 000, 000,  most  of  which  was 
protluced  by  the  mint's  of  the  district  of  Parral. 

In  May  the  TOTAL  EXPORTS  FROM  CIl'DAD  JUAREZ  to  the 
Ihiited  States  were  .8518,214.  These  exports  were  distributed  as 
follows:  2,129,400  pounds  of  sugar,  worth  $360,000;  51,760  ounces 
of  silver,  valued  at  $23,880;  and  other  jiroducts  amounting  to 
$134,334. 

In  the  four-month  period  from  January  to  April  the  EXPORTS 
OF  ('OFFEE  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
3,992,092  pounds,  worth  $1,098,485.  These  figurt*s  compared  with 
the  2,624,000  pounds,  worth  $.500,926,  export eil  in  like  period  of  1918, 
show  an  increase  of  1,368,092  pounds  and  $597,559. 

In  the  first  ([uarter  of  the  present  year  the  OIL  PRODUCTION 
OF  MEXICO  was  1,50,000,000  barrels,  as  against  87,354,936  barrets 
produced  in  a  like  period  of  1918,  showing  an  increase  of  62,654,064 
barrels. 
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In  .lulu*  the  Prosidont  oiileml  tho  oxpomUturo  of  :i,()()0, ()()()  pesos 
(peso  equals  J^0.49S5')  for  the  coustruetiou  of  a  WIRELESS  STA¬ 
TION,  a  (loek,  and  a  drinking-water  supply  system  in  the  city  of 
Manzanillo. 

By  pr{*sidential  deeree  of  thine  S  Puerto  de  Vallarta  has  been 
raised  to  the  class  of  ADI'AXA  MARITIMA  (seaboard  customs),  and 
the  customhouse  will  he  opened  to  jmhlic  service  August  1.  The 
jurisdiction  of  this  ofhce  will  extend  from  Puerto  Mita  to  Cabo 
Corrientes. 

The  Mexican  Government  has  established  new  (’OMMF^RCIAL 
AGEX(TES  in  Valparaiso,  Buenos  Aires,  Toronto,  Barcelona,  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa,  and  in  Guatemala  City  to  fuTiiish  commercial  information 
and  propaganda  about  Mexico  and  its  products.  They  will  estab¬ 
lish  permanent  expositions  and  furnish  also  to  Mexican  merchants 
information  in  regard  to  establishing  a  direct  tratle  with  the  centers 
in  which  the  agents  are  located. 

Tlie  ministry  of  the  treasury  has  issued  a  resolution  exempting 
from  import  tax  corrugated  SHEET  ZINC  for  construction  or 
industrial  ]>ur])oses.  Pure  zinc  used  for  the  development  of  photo¬ 
graphs  is  not  exempted  from  taxation. 

By  legislative  decree  of  June  23,  1920,  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  of  Mexico  has  declared  the  CULTIVATION  OF  LANDS  to 
be  a  source  of  jiublic  revenue,  and  the  right  of  the  Government  at 
all  times  to  dispose  of  arable  lands  for  cultivation.  The  decree  also 
defines  idle  lands,  and  states  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to 
ac(juire  them  and  work  them  for  a  third  interest. 

XIC.VR.VOUA. 

On  May  17  last,  Rene  Keihaust'r  contractiMl  with  tho  Government 
of  Nicaragua  to  build  a  RAILWAY  from  Playa  Grande,  a  port  on  the 
Gulf  of  Fonseca,  to  (’hinandega,  and  to  the  frontier  of  Honduras  via 
Rio  Negro.  A  wharf  is  also  to  be  built  at  Playa  Grande.  Ihider  the 
concession  the  railway  tariff  agreed  upon  is  as  follows:  Three  centavos 
per  kilometer  for  first-class  passengers;  1 J  centavos  per  kilometer  for 
second-class  passengers;  10  centavos  per  kilometer  per  ton  of  freight, 
or  for  40  cubic  feet  of  space.  A  special  tariff  applies  to  exjiress-train 
service. 

The  Executive  power  has  issuinl  a  decree  regulating  the  POSTAL 
MONEY  ORDER  SERVK'E  with  the  United  States,  and  authorizing 
the  department  of  jiosts  of  Nicaragua  to  issue  international  money 
orders  on  the  I’nited  States  and  its  possessions,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  amounts  not  ex- 
ceeiling  SIOO. 

Tlie  Government  has  authorized  Pedro  Piieto  to  establish  a  fac¬ 
tory  in  Managua  for  the  manufacture  and  refining  of  OIL  from 
oleaginous  seeds  grown  in  the  country. 
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James  Williams  has  boon  authorizod  by  tbo  Govornmont  to  j>ros- 
poot  for  PETK()LEl'^^  and  similar  substanoos  tbroujibout  the 
Hopnblio. 

A  macadam  WACJOX  IlOAl)  botwoon  Mana<;ua  and  tbo  San 
Martin  baths  on  tbo  Paoilio  coast  was  o]H'nod  to  trallio  in  April  last. 
Tbo  trip,  w'biob  formerly  ro(juirod  throe  days  time,  can  now  bo  made 
by  automobile  in  throe  hours. 

PANAMA. 

The  Panama  Railroad  ('o.  will  add  XEW  STF^AMERS  to  tbo  lino 
wbiob  will  stop  at  ('artacrona  and  Puerto  ('olombia. 

Sonoros  Alejandro  Viaft>ra  and  B(*rt  F.  Ariok  have  boon  authorized 
by  tbo  Govornmont  to  start  a  BROOM  FA(TORY  and  have  formed 
a  stock  company  for  tbo  |)ur|)oso. 

PAR.V(JC.VY. 

Statistics  furnished  bv  tbo  Banco  Agricola  show  tbo  CULTIVA- 
TIOX  OF  THE  DEPAiri'MEXT  OF  DESMOGHADOS  to  bo  as 
follows;  Twenty-five  boctaros  ])lantod  in  cotton;  40  hectares,  supir 
cane;  (i.^O  boctaros,  corn;  SOO  boctaros,  mandioca;  40  boctaros,  sweet 
potatoes;  30  boctaros,  beans;  and  (>()  boctaros  in  peanuts.  'Flioro  are 
also  700  castor-bean  plants,  and  40,000  orange  trees. 

From  1010  to  1010  the  EXPORTS  OF  SALTED  AXI)  DRIED 
HIDES  wore  as  follows;  1010,  300, SS2  bides;  101 1,  2()0,403  hides; 
1012,  2S0,.534  bides;  1013,  .307,800  bides;  1014,  205,000  bides;  1015, 
280,277  bides;  1010,  180,7.54  bides;  1017,  241,344  bides;  1018,  102,370 
bides;  1010,  238,0.54  bides. 

Pn'sidential  decree  of  February  4  provides  that  Villeta  shall  bence- 
fortb  be  used  as  a  PORT  FOR  IMPORTS  as  well  as  e.xports.  For¬ 
merly  all  the  im])orts  for  that  section  were  made  through  the  port  of 
Asuncion.  The  new  ruling  will  greatly  reduce  freights  ami  delays 
for  merchandise  on  route  to  Villeta  and  the  surrounding  country. 

For  1010  the  EXPORTS  OF  PARAGUAY  were  as  follows;  Yerba 
mate,  3,5 10,482  kilos;  preserved  meats,  5,375,200  kilos;  cowhides, 
238,0.54;  horns,  342, ,527  kilos;  bristles,  03,175  kilos;  wools,  00,832 
kilos;  beef  e.xtract,  05,071  kilos;  fodder,  400,748  kilos;  jerked  beef, 
37,8()3  kilos;  beeves  on  the  hoof,  10,101  bead;  starch,  48,871  kilos; 
bananas,  0,128  bunches;  peanuts,  141,202  kilos,  peanut  bran,  35,000 
kilos;  oranges,  103,2.52,1.50;  tangerines,  0,1 22, .500;  mild  tobacco, 
8,405,044  kilos;  strong  tobacco,  1,705,134  kilos;  essence  of  petit 
grain,  37,07r»  kilos;  (|uel)racbo  e.xtract,  32,070,077  kilos;  hardwood 
lumber,  41,171  planks;  <piebracbo  logs,  1,008,000  kilos;  mi.xed  logs, 
.51,821,270  kilos;  wooden  posts,  .52,841 ;  and  small  lumber,  1,135,724 
pieces. 
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Duriii"  the  first  quarter  of  1920  PARAGUAY’S  FOREIGN 
TRADE  was  3,434,378  pesos  "old  ("old  peso,  ?().9648),  as  against 
2,015,330  pesos  gold  for  a  like  jieriod  of  1919,  showing  an  increase  of 
1,419,048  pesos  gold. 

A  recent  ])residential  decree  jirovides  that  no  FOOD  SUPPLIES 
shall  be  sold  within  the  country  without  first  being  analyzed  by  the 
municipal  chemical  oflice.  This  new  ruling  is  to  prevent  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  imported  foodstufi's  which  are  not  in  perfect  condition. 

PERU. 

From  January  to  March,  1920,  the  EXPORTS  of  Peru  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  §11,856,406,  as  compared  with  §7,515,950 
during  the  same  period  of  1919.  Coj)j)er  and  cotton  formed  the 
principal  items  of  these  exports. 

The  Gerro  <le  Pasco  Mining  ('o.  proposes  to  build  a  RAILROAD 
from  Morococha  to  (’haplacana,  a  distance  of  18  kilometers,  where  it 
will  connect  with  the  Gcntral  Railway. 

From  1911  to  1917  the  output  of  Peruvian  SUGAR  in  tons  was 
asfollows:  1911,  180,000;  1912,  192,000;  1913,  190,000;  1914,230,000; 
1915,  262,000;  1916,  280,000;  and  in  1917,  260,000.  The  estimated 
production  in  1918  is  273,000  tons,  the  official  figures  for  that  year 
having  not  yet  been  tahidated. 

In  April,  1920,  the  Peruvian  Government  sold  FOODSTl'FFS 
valued  at  £  P.101, 446. 

Figures  have  been  compiled  showing  that  the  estimated  GOAL 
available  in  Peru  amounts  to  6,251,000,000  tons,  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Tumhez,  4,630,000,000  tons;  Guspisnicpii,  23,000,000  tons  (an¬ 
thracite);  Iluayday,  117,000,000  tons  (anthracite);  Ancos,  4,000,000 
tons;  Oyon,  992,000,000  tons;  Chocras,  251,000,000  tons;  Paracas, 
9,000,000  tons;  and  Jatuidmasi,  225,000,000  tons. 

The  Government  has  ortlered  the  manufactur(*rs  of  WOVEN 
FABRIGS  to  advist>  the  bureau  of  supplies  as  to  the  quantity  and 
kinds  of  raw  materials  needed  annually,  so  that  the  necessary  steps 
may  he  taken  to  furnish  the  same. 

The  SOUTH  AMERK’AN  STEAMSHIP  GO.  has  established  a 
new  service,  via  Panama,  between  New  York  and  Peruvian  aiul 
Ghilean  ports. 

SALVADOR. 

According  to  press  notices  the  Japanese  steamship  company 
“Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha”  will  establish  a  STEAMSHIP  ROUTE  to 
several  Salvadorean  ports.  This  company  already  runs  a  line  of 
steamers  between  Tokio,  Salina  Gruz,  and  Valparaiso,  and  thesis 
steamers  will  put  in  at  the  ports  of  Salvador.  Si.x  new  vessels — four 
of  5,000  tons,  and  two,  of  10,000  tons — will  he  added  to  the  line. 
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According  to  information  funiislicd  by  the  directorate  of  agriculture 
tlie  MAjrCO  BANANA  FLOUH  INIH’STRY  is  to  be  launched  in 
the  near  future. 

On  Juno  4  work  was  lu'gun  at  Santa  Ana  on  THE  INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL  RAILROAD  OF  OENTRAL  AMERICA  on  two  branches, 
one  of  which  runs  to  Ahuachapan  and  the  other  to  the  border  of 
Guatemala.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  railroad  Salvadt)r  will  be 
connected  In'trail  with  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  making  it  jM)ssible 
to  jouniey  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  rail  and  also  to 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua. 


URUGUAY. 

Tile  ministry  of  industry  has  appointed  a  commission  to  study 
the  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY  in  order  to  promote  its  development. 
The  commission  is  composed  of  Senor  Daniel  Sagreas  ami  a  delegate 
from  each  of  the  following  departments:  National  inspection  of 
agriculture  and  live  stock,  agricultural  defense,  National  Institute  of 
Agronomy,  directorate  of  internal  taxation,  and  the  association  of 
agricultural  engineers. 

Press  notices  state  that  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  has  sold 
the  steamer  Pansif  of  7,o()()  tons  to  Swane  &  Hoyt,  who  will  establish 
a  STEAMSHIP  LINE  from  San  Francisco  to  ports  of  the  Plata.  The 
vessels  to  be  used  on  this  line  are  the  steamers  Pallan,  Pansy,  and 
J^aphos,  which  will  go  via  the  Strait  of  MageUan  to  the  ports  of  the 
Plata  and  return  to  San  Francisco  via  the  Panama  Canal. 

During  1919  the  IMPORTS  OF  EUROPEAN  WINES  through  the 
port  of  Montevideo  were  as  follows:  Ordinary  table  wines,  4,SS8  casks, 
containing  359, 700  liters,  and  385  cases  containing  3,415  liters,  or  a 
total  of  363,115  liters;  fine  table  wines,  5,800  cases,  containing  53,296 
liters;  fine  white  wines  and  liqueurs,  7,018  casks,  containing  342,680 
liters,  and  4,528  cases  with  40,753  liters;  or  a  total  of  436,729  liters. 
The  total  wine  import  from  Europe  was  799,844  liters. 

The  Goveniment  has  acceptetl  the  bids  made  bv  Stuiors  Gonzalez 
y  Sioli  for  the  LEASING  OF  THE  STEAMERS  COLONIA  AND 
S.\LTO;  the  Colon ia  to  make  a  round  trip  to  Europe,  for  which  the 
aforementioned  firm  will  pay  the  Goveniment  of  Uruguay  150,200 
pesos,  and  the  Salto  also  to  make  a  round  trip  to  Europe  to  stop  at 
two  European  ports.  For  the  latter  vessel  the  firm  of  Gonzalez  y 
Sioli  will  pay  the  Goveniment  23  pesos  for  each  mile  travci'st‘d  on 
the  outgoing  trip. 

In  the  10  months  period  from  JuH,  1919,  to  April  of  the  prestmt 
j'ear  the  EXPORTS  OF  ('EREAI>j  AND  FLOUR  through  the  port 
of  Montevideo  were  as  follows:  Wheat,  5,095,930  kilos;  flour, 
4,517,571  kilos;  coni,  22,800  kilos;  and  bran,  5,085  kilos. 
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Accordni"  to  statistics  the  iuiinl)cr  of  FARMERS  cultivating 
l’ru"uayan  land  is  distrihiitcd  among  the  departments  as  fol¬ 

lows:  5,82:i  in  Rio  Negro;  6,398  in  Maldonado;  4,585  in  Tacuaremho; 
1,463  in  Flores;  1,947  in  Treinta  y  Tres;  2,537  in  Paysandu;  22,433  in 
('anelones;  5,527  in  Florida;  2,847  in  Soriano;  1,023  in  Artigas; 
5,703  in  Rocha;  1,920  in  Salto:  3,518  in  Rivera;  8,915  in  Minas; 
7,385  in  ('olonia;  6,627  in  San  Jose;  4,323  in  Durazno;  and  4,954  in 
(Vrro  Largo. 

The  ministry  of  industries  furnishes  the  following  statistics  on  the 
WHf^.VT  CROP  and  the  consumption  and  exportation  of  this  cereal: 
The  wheat  crop  for  1917-18  was  355,444  tons,  of  which  165,000  tons 
were  consumed  by  the  eountry :  80,000  tons  were  exported  and  30,000 
tons  used  for  sowing,  leaving  a  reserve  stock  of  80,444  tons  for  the 
next  year.  The  crop  for  the  year  1918-19  was  187,528  tons,  which, 
added  to  the  surplus  of  the  previous  year,  gives  a  total  of  267,972 
tons,  distributed  as  follows;  For  national  eonsumption,  165,000  tons; 
36,873  tons  exported;  and  20,000  tons  for  sowing,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  46,099  tons  for  1919-20.  The  crop  for  the  last -mentioned  year 
was  1.50,000  tons,  which,  added  to  the  surplus,  totals  196,099  tons, 
distributed  on  March  1  as  follows:  Consumeil  to  date,  41,250  tons; 
exported,  631  tons;  on  hand  in  I’ruguay,  154,218  tons. 


VEXEZ.l’EI  .\. 

On  May  17  the  National  Governmrnt  autl’.orized  Sehoix  Luis  Emil 
Rarterii  and  Ramon  Guevara  to  (T’T  MANGROVE  TREES  in  a 
14,000-hcctare  area  of  unclaimed  lands  near  the  territory  of  Delta- 
Amacuro. 

In  June  the  Executive  ordered  the  acepusition  of  the  Quinta 
Guanape  and  adjacent  lands  for  the  LODGING  OF  IMMIGRANTS, 
nie  Quinta  is  located  in  the  Department  of  Vargas,  federal  district, 
and  the  Government  will  pay  76,000  holivai’s  for  it  (bolivar  ecpials 
$0.1930). 

On  May  6  the  municipal  council  of  Maracaibo  authorized  Sch(>r 
Fernando'  Criollo  to  CONST R IT  T  AN  ELE(  TRIC  TRAMWAY  in 
that  city. 

The  Government  has  auth.orized  Senor  Jol  n  A.  B(>wman  to  ('ON- 
STRITT  AN  ELE(  TRK’  R.YILROAD  in  the  districts  of  Pilar  and 
Rosario  of  the  State  of  Bolivar.  Tl  is  road  will  run  from  the  port 
of  San  Feliz,  along  the  right  hank  of  the  Orinoco  River  as  far  as 
Guasipata,  with  a  branch  to  Tumeremo,  which  will  pass  through 
(’allao.  Tl  e  rates  on  the  railroad  will  he  the  following:  Twenty-five 
<*entim<,s  of  a  bolivar  per  kilometer  for  fimt-chuss  pa.ssengers;  22 
centimos  per  kilometer  for  sccc  nd-<dass  pa.sscngeis;  60  centimos  j)er 
kil(»meter  per  metric  ton  <.f  fniglt;  13  cintimos  per  kilometer  per 
mettic  t(.n  of  wood;  30centim<.s  pcT  kihuneter  per  ton  of  live  st(»ck; 
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and  20  contimos  por  kilomotor  per  ton  of  petroleum,  aspl.alt.  or 
similar  suhstances.  or  mining  mael'inery. 

During  May  the  EXPORTATION  OF  C’OFFEK  tt.rougli  the  i)ort 
of  Maracaibo  was  55,S16  sacks,  as  against  110,31)0  sacks  in  the  same 
month  of  IDIS,  sliowing  a  decrease  of  54,574  sacks.  Th.e  exports 
were  distributed  as  follows:  ITiited  States,  52,550  sacks;  ('urafao, 
2,436  sacks;  England,  315  sacks;  and  other  countries,  515  sacks. 

On  May  31  the  Government  authorized  Senor  Enricjue  Silva  Perez 
to  prospect  and  DEVELOP  OIL  FIELDS  or  deposits  of  similar 
substances  in  an  area  of  0,000  hectares  in  tlie  States  of  Monages  and 
Sucre. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL^"’ 
1^;/  AFFAIRS 


ARGENTINA. 

From  January  to  April,  1020,  the  CUSTOMS  COLLEC  TIONS  at 
Bahia  Blanca  amounted  to  3,215,332  pesos. 

From  January  1  to  April  30  last  the  Ml’XKTPAL  REVENUES  of 
Buenos  Aires  amounted  to  0,244,51S  pesos.  The  estimated  rev( mu's 
for  the  year  are  51,652,46iS  pesos. 

In  February,  1020,  the  sale  of  REAL  PROPERTY'  in  Buenos  Aires 
aggregated  S, 71 1,755  pesos. 

In  May,  1020,  NK'KEL  ('OIXS  of  the  denominations  of  5,  10, 
and  20  centavos  each,  totaling  3S,500  pesos,  were  delivered  to  the 
(’(inversion  Bank. 

On  June  30  last  the  GOLD  COIN  on  hand  in  the  (’(inversion  Bank 
amounted  to  412,43S,567  pesos,  and  on  deposit  in  foreign  legations, 
5S,677.S02  pesos,  or  a  total  of  471,116,361)  pesos.  In  addition  to  the 
gold  coin  referred  to  there  was  in  circulation  paper  currency  to  the 
amount  of  1,362,550,524  pesos. 

In  order  to  avoid  unfavorable  EXCHANGE  RATES  with  the 
United  States,  caus(‘(l  by  an  (‘.\c(*ss  of  Argentine  (‘xports  to  that 
country,  as  compared  with  imports  from  the  United  States,  the 
s('cretary  of  finance  has  ordtTed  tliat  the  Argentine  National  Bank 
discontinue  the  acceptance  of  gold  (h'posits  suhj(H‘t  to  draft  on  the 
Arg('ntine  (unbassy  in  Wivshington. 

The  is.suance  of  15(),()0(),()()()  pi'sos  in  bonds,  with  interest  at  5 
per  cent  per  annum  and  1  per  cent  sinking  fund,  has  b(‘en  authorized 
under  law  No.  10008.  The  proc(‘e(ls  of  the  loan  are  to  be  used  in 
sanitary  work  in  the  provinces. 
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The  Govornmont  has  approved  the  by-laws  of  the  BUENOS  AIRES 
HERALD  (Ltd.).  This  corporation,  which  has  a  capital  of  300,000 
pesos,  is  engaged  in  the  newspaper  and  printing  business. 

Pr(*ss  reports  state  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  BANK  OF  THE 
ARGENTINE  NATION  in  1019  were  26,000,000  pesos,  or  at  the 
rate  of  Oi  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  invested. 

BOLIVIA. 

A  pr(‘sidential  decree  was  issued  providing  that  the  revenue's  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  guarantee  and  amortization  fund  for  the  bonds 
to  b(‘  paid  for  the  ('ONSTRITTION  OF  THE  LA  PAZ  AND  OB- 
RA.TES  SEWER  SYSTEMS  to  the  I’len  Contracting  ('orporation  be 
the  following:  The  funds  provided  by  laws  4  and  23,  of  January, 
1919,  including  collections  made  according  to  these  laws  during  1919; 
the  1  per  1,000  tax  laid  upon  the  salt's  value  of  city  property;  the 
revenue  from  the  3  jier  cent  tax  on  bank  deposits  in  the  city  of  La 
Paz;  and  the  tax  on  all  domiciles  in  La  Paz  and  Obrajes. 

A  prt'sidential  dtH'ree  of  May  21  authorized  the  administrator  of  the 
Monastery  of  the  ('oncepcionistas  to  increase  the  LOAN  contracted 
for  the  construction  of  a  building  for  the  monastery.  The  loan  was 
f(ir  400,000  bolivianos  and  the  authorized  increase  is  to  550,000 
bolivianos. 

During  1919  the  gross  receipts  of  the  COMPANIA  MINERA 
PORYENIR  (mining  company)  of  Huanuni,  which  is  exploiting  the 
rich  silver  veins  of  Kera-zapato,  were  £110,540;  the  net  profit  of  the 
company  was  £58,469,  of  which  29,334  bolivianos  was  paid  to  the 
Government  as  a  tax  on  mining  profits. 

BILVZIL. 

In  1919  the  REVENUES  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes  were  51,639 
contos.  The  expenditures  during  that  period  were  39,6(57  contos. 

In  1919  the  Mortgage  Bank  of  Minas  Geraes  made  commercial 
and  industrial  LOANS  to  the  amount  of  167,754  contos,  and  the 
Banco  de  Credito  Real  made  agricultural  and  industrial  loans  aggre¬ 
gating  87,138  contos. 

In  June  last  the  FRENCH  BANK  for  Brazil  increased  its  capital 
from  2(),000,0()0  to  50,()0(),0()0  francs.  During  the  year  referred  to 
this  bank  paid  a  dividend  of  30  francs  per  share  of  .500  francs  each. 

In  1919  the  PROFITS  OF  THE  BANK  OF  BRAZIL  amounted  to 
22,712  contos,  as  compared  with  19,780  contos  in  1918.  Tliis  bank 
paid  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent  in  1919. 

Tlie  receipt  from  taxes  on  REAL  PROPERTY  in  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulo  in  1919  amounted  to  4,116  contos,  as  compared  with  2,535 
contos  in  1918.  The  sales  of  real  property  during  that  year  aggre¬ 
gated  88,(585  contos. 
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The  PEOPLE’S  BANK  with  a  capital  of  1,000  contos  was  estab- 
lisheil  in  Kebeirao  Prieto,  State  of  Pernambuco,  in  June  last. 

In  1919  the  receipts  of  the  Mogyana  RAILWAYS  AND  NAVIGA¬ 
TION  CO.  amounted  to  20,271  contos,  and  the  expenditures  to  1.5,977 
contos,  leaving  net  profits  of  10,294  contos. 

CHILE. 

Tlie  by-laws  of  the  following  new  COMPANIES  have  been  approved 
by  the  Government;  Cortes  Laboratory  Society  (Ltd.),  with  a  capital 
of  300,000  ])esos;  Chilean  Coal  Co.  of  Arauco,  with  a  capital  of 
8,500,000  jiesos;  and  the  International  Ignited  America  Insiu’ance 
Co.,  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  pesos. 

The  treasury  department  has  authorized  Francisco  Munoz  de  Arce 
to  establish  a  PRIVATE  BANK  in  Santiago,  with  a  capital  of 
750,000  ])esos. 

During  the  four  months  from  January  to  April,  inclusive,  1920, 
the  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  totaled  53,100,727  gold  pesos,  or 
31.217,441  gold  pesos  more  than  the  collections  during  the  same 
period  of  1919. 

Tlie  expense  BUDGET  of  Chile  in  1920  amounted  to  2(R),850,397 
])esos,  currency,  and  07,802,522  pesos,  gold.  The  Government’s 
revenues  for  the  present  year  are  estimated  at  170,080,000  pesos, 
currency,  and  102,1.50,000  jiesos,  gold.  The  foreign  debt,  which  in 
1915  amounted  to  £34,5.5(),380,  is  now  £29,075,080.  The  internal 
debt,  which  on  December  31,  1919,  amounted  to  09,797,044  pesos, 
has  been  reduced  to  59,794,092  pesos. 

COLOMBIA. 

On  April  29  last  the  departmental  government  of  Magdalena  was 
authorized  to  contract  a  LOAN  of  8300,000,  the  proceeds  of  which 
will  be  used  in  dredging  the  Cienaga  River  from  the  Santa  Maria 
railway  station  to  the  Magdalena  River,  a  distance  of  about  50 
miles.  The  river  will  be  deejrened  so  as  to  accommodate  vessels  of 
ileep  draft. 

Under  date  of  May  4,  1920,  the  National  Govennnent  issued  a 
decree  authorizing  the  government  of  the  Cauca  Valley  to  negotiate 
a  LOAN  of  83,000,000  secured  by  the  Buenaventura  wharf.  The 
proceeds  of  this  loan  will  be  used  in  paying  the  Government’s  indebt¬ 
edness  to  G.  Amsinck  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  in  completing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  departmental  works,  such  as  the  erection  of  model  school 
buildings,  etc. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year  the  Buenaventura 
customs  REVENUES  amounted  to  8012,744.  During  the  period 
from  January  to  May,  1920,  the  national  revenues  aggregated 
.89,998,717. 
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In  A])ril,  tho  MINT  at  MiMlellin 
pountls. 


COSTA  RICA. 


coinod 


32,277  ('olonibiau 


On  May  <»,  1920,  the  President  of  the  Kepuhlie  ordered  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  issue  of  ROAD  BONDS,  consistin"  of  1,12.5  bonds  of 
series  A,  of  the  denomination  of  1,000  colones  each,  or  a  total  of 
1,12.5,000  colones,  and  3,7.50  bonds  of  series  B  of  the  denomination 
of  100  colones  each,  or  a  total  of  375,000  colones.  These  bonds  will 
he  dated  November  27,  1919,  which  is  the  «late  of  the  first  issue  of 
road  bonds,  under  decree  No.  127,  amounting  to  .500,000  colones. 


CCBA. 

The  Union  Antillana  INSURANCE  Co.  during  the  12  months 
ended  May  31,  1920,  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  showiMl  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results:  Amount  of  policies  written,  .?33,000,000;  premiums 
paid,  8112,433;  losses  paid,  .852,000;  and  gross  profits  earned, 
?.59,.563. 

The  BIT4GET  of  the  Province  of  Hahana  for  the  fiscal  year  1920-21 
amounts  to  .8671, .550. 

From  July  1,  1919,  to  May  15,  1920,  the  receipts  of  the  CON¬ 
TROLLED '  RAILWAYS  amounted  to  £5,552,695,  or  £970,659 
more  than  the  receipts  of  the  same  period  of  the  year  immediately 
preceding. 

The  (T’STOMS  REChMPTS  at  Hahana  in  June,  1920,  amounted 
to  84,323,705;  at  Matanzas,  8263,092;  at  Sagua  la  Grande,  867,519; 
and  at  Antillas,  8106,0.56. 

The  ('UBAN  BANK  OF  (X)MMERCE,  with  a  capital  of  82,000,000, 
was  founded  in  the  city  of  Santiago  in  June  last,  under  the  presidency 
of  Jose  B.  Vicens. 

According  to  press  reports  the  following  branch  BANKS  have 
recently  been  («tahlished:  National  Bank  of  Cuba,  at  Madrid  and 
Barcelona,  Spain;  Internathmal  Bank,  at  (’ontramaestre,  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  and  C’amajuani;  and  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Guines  at  the 
town  of  Gomez  Mena. 

An  executive  decree  of  June  30  last  makes  the  1920-21  BUIXIET 
the  same  as  the  budget  for  the  pnwious  fiscal  year. 

According  to  newspaper  rejairts  the  condition  of  the  Cuban 
TREASURY  on  June  30  last  was  as  follows:  Cash  deposits, 
811,000,000;  war  hmnls,  .86,000,000;  on  hand  in  the  National  Bank 
of  Cuba  85,000,000.  There  were  also  on  hand  84,000,000  of  postponed 
customhouse  payments. 

nOMINK'AX  REPfllLK'. 

The  following  FOREIGN  BANKS  have  recently  opened  branches 
in  the  Dominican  Re|)uhlic:  American  Foreign  Banking  C<n‘poration. 
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at  San  Francisco  de  Macoris;  the  Koval  Bank  of  Canada,  at  San 
Francisco  de  Macoris;  the  International  Banking  Corporation,  at 
La  Vega  and  San  Francisco  de  Macoris;  and  the  New  Scotch  Bank, 
in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo. 

The  Government  has  appropriated  $15(),()()()  for  the  completion  of 
the  PUBLIC'  HIGHWAY  between  Azua,  San  Juan,  and  C'omendador. 

-Vccording  to  data  furnished  by  the  Dominican  CLAIMS  COM¬ 
MISSION  the  total  claims  filed  to  May  last  numbered  9,029, 
amounting  to  $14,622,644.  Of  these  claims  6,049,  totaling  $J, 809,758, 
liave  been  adjudicated;  2,.502,  aggregating  $5,173,449,  were  rejected; 
45  were  declared  not  to  he  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission ; 
and  the  remainder  are  ponding. 

ECUADOR. 

On  May  31  last  the  BANK  OF  ECUADOR  showed  assets  amount¬ 
ing  to  13,707,755  pesos.  Among  these  assets  were  the  following 
items:  Coined  gold,  2,073,586  jiesos;  coined  silver,  635,478  pesos; 
funds  abroad,  581,774  pesos;  cash  on  hand,  4,647,786  pesos;  and 
other  assets,  5,769,131  pesos.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is  3,000,000 
pi*sos;  circulation,  2,666,985  pesos;  reserve  fund,  1,920,000  pesos; 
advance  fund,  357,505  pesos;  dividend,  448  pe.sos;  sight  and  time 
deposits  in  account  current,  5,350,971  pt'sos;  exchange,  173,989 
pesos;  discounts,  202,193  pesos;  and  hills  payable,  35,664  pesos. 


GUATEMALA. 

On  April  30,  1920,  the  statement  of  the  Agricultural  Mortgage 
BANK  showed  the  following  assets:  Bank  hills  on  hand,  3,748,018 
p(‘sos;  gold,  5,330  pi'sos;  copper  and  nickel  coin,  851  pesos;  home 
correspondents,  4,932  pt'sos;  foreign  correspondents,  39,432  pesos; 
accounts  current  with  interi'st,  3,094,806  pesos;  sundry  debtors, 
28,113,006  pesos;  general  expenses,  18,938  p(‘sos;  engraving  of  hank 
hills,  713,651  pesos;  mortgagi's,  7,579,400  pesos;  urban  properties, 
421,492  pt-isos;  Government,  2,547,513  pesos;  and  securitii's  and 
shares,  174,658  pesos,  or  a  total  of  46,462,028  pesos.  The  liabilities 
were  as  follows:  ('apital  subscribed  and  fiaid  up.  5,0(K),000  pesos; 
hank  hills  issued,  34,322,000  pesos;  r<*serve  fund,  1,430,000  pesos; 
and  other  liabilities,  5,710,028  pesos. 

An  order  was  issued  on  May  31,  1920,  making  IGNITED  STATES 
GOLD  a  legal  tender,  until  the  Republic  of  Guatemala  issiu's  its  own 
coin,  for  the  following  payments:  Payments  made  to  the  public 
treasury  and  to  the  municipalities;  to  national  and  municipal 
ollict's;  ami  to  private  hanks,  unh'ss  payment  has  been  agreed  upon 
in  some  other  money.  The  value  fixed  for  the  I’nited  States  gold 
dollar  is  25  pi'sos  in  paper  cuirency.  The  law  prohibits  the  issuance 
of  hank  hills  not  duly  authorized  by  the  legislatiA'e  power  and  guar- 
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anteod  l>y  not  loss  than  50  per  cent  of  thoir  cash  value.  This  law 
also  ostahlishes  a  monetary  commission  and  a  monetary  guarantee 
office,  which  has  for  its  object  the  maintenance  of  the  stability  of 
exchange. 

In  order  to  cancel  the  balance  of  the  Government  debt  with  the 
INTERNATIONAL  RAILWAYS  CO.  of  Central  America  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  paid  the  railway  company  on  June  24,  1920,  S484,727,  or 
one-tliird  of  the  amount  of  the  debt,  and  agreed  to  pay  the  other  two- 
thirds  in  thiee  annual  installments — namely,  on  June  24,  1921;  June 
24,  1922;  and  June  24,  1923. 


HAITI. 

On  April  .30,  the  state  of  the  NATIONAL  RANK  OF  THE 
REPCBLK’  was  as  follows:  Cash  on  hand,  763,442  gourdes  (gourde 
eijuals  S0.25);  hills  on  deposit,  685,000  gourdes;  guarantee  fund  on 
the  emission  of  hills,  2,310,000  gourdes;  conversion  fund  for  gourdes 
in  circulation,  11,505,000  gourdes;  branches,  2,075,470  gourdes; 
current  accounts,  68,105  gourde's;  general  receiver  of  customs, 
2,086,169  gourdes;  Government  of  Haiti,  14,307  gourdes;  bills  with¬ 
drawn  from  circulation,  2,906,000  gourdes;  various  debtors,  74,150 
gourdes;  order  accounts,  4,238,629  gourde's;  total,  26,727,718  goureles. 
Emissiem  of  provisional  bills,  12,000,000  goureles;  emission  of  hank 
neites,  2,500,000  goureles;  accounts  current,  222,329  goureh's;  liepiida- 
tion  of  the  ace;ounts  of  the  Republic,  2.56,163  goureles;  se'curitie's, 
44,180  gourde's;  monetary  re'form,  107,617  goureles;  accounts  of  the 
Gove'rnment  to  be  discount  eel,  90,151  ge)urde's;  ge'neral  receiver  of 
customs,  3,339,580  goureh's;  cre'eliteirs,  243,356  geiurde's;  hills  with¬ 
drawn,  2,905  goureh's;  and  oreler  ae*counts,  4,238,629  gourde's;  total, 
26,727,718  goureh's. 

IIOX  DUKAS. 

A  law  passeel  on  March  23  provieh's  that  the  BANKS  OF  lAHS- 
SION  shall  secure  their  bank  note's  with  American  gohl  and  silver 
ce)in  in  the  proportion  establisheel  in  their  re'spective  cemce'ssions,  for 
which  purpose  the  money  of  the  banks  shall  be  computed  at  200 
per  ce'iit  exchange.  In  consee{ue'nce'  the  bank  notes  will  circulate  at 
the  above  rate  of  e'xchange,  but  the  banks  are  not  obliged  to  redee'm 
the  note's  for  a  pe'riod  of  six  months,  which  perioel  is  sufficiently  long 
to  allow  of  large  enough  imports  of  American  mone'y  to  e'lTe'ct  the 
transaction. 

MEXH'O. 

The  administratiems  of  mails  in  Me'xico  anel  Be'rlin  have  signed  a 
ne'W  convention  in  regard  to  POSTAL  MONEY  ORDERS  whie-h 
contains  the  following  eJauses;  The  accounts  of  postal  moiu'y  eirders 
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in  both  oflicos  shall  be  kept  in  terms  of  American  money  at  the  rate 
of  exchange  of  the  day  when  the  lists  of  these  orders  are  dispatched 
or  received.  The  largest  amount  of  money  which  may  be  sent  from 
either  country  by  postal  money  order  is  SlOO  or  its  equivalent  in  the 
currency  of  the  country  from  which  it  is  sent.  The  balance  of  tht'se 
money  orders  shall  be  figured  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  will  be  paid 
by  the  administration  of  mails  which  owes  it  by  a  draft  on  Xew  York. 

A  law  passed  on  June  9  bv  the  government  of  the  State  of  Campeche 
levies  a  TAX  OX  THE  PRODITTIOX  OF  CHICLE  of  2  pesos  50 
centavos  per  46  kilograms  providing  that  the  value  of  the  product 
does  not  exceed  70  pesos  per  46  kilograms.  Value  in  excess  of  the 
foregoing  amount  will  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  50  centavos  per  each 
20  pesos  or  fraction  thereof. 

According  to  figures  issued  by  the  secretary  of  hacienda  the  total 
IXDEBTEDXESS  OF  MEXICO  is  548,249,467  pesos,  distributed  as 
follows:  Public  debt,  138,795,550  pesos;  interest,  41,921,445  pesos; 
foreign  indebtedness,  286,944,251  pesos;  interest,  80,588,221  pesos. 

According  to  executive  decree  of  June  14  the  government  of  the 
State  of  Campeche  repealed  the  law  of  T^VXES  OX  ALCOHOLS 
passed  in  May  of  the  present  year.  The  new  decree  which  became 
effective  on  August  1  provides  that  the  levying  of  the  taxes  covered 
by  the  repealed  law  shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
present  law  of  the  hacienda. 

NICARAGUA. 

An  executive  decree  of  May  21.  1920,  repeals  article  9  of  the  law 
of  December  8,  1898,  which  imposed  an  export  tax  of  12  centavos 
per  kilo  on  EXPORTS  OF  RUBBER. 

The  IXTERXAL  REVEXl'E  collections  of  the  Republic  of 
Xicaragua  for  the  first  quarter  of  1920  aggi-egated  .?414,000.  The 
receipts  by  months  were  as  follows:  January,  8140,000;  February, 
$129,000;  and  March,  8145,000. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  the  CUSTOMS  RE¬ 
CEIPTS  of  the  Government  of  Xicaragua  were  $596,000.  The 
receipts  in  January  were  $161,000;  in  February,  $202,000:  and  in 
March,  $233,000. 

PANAMA. 

On  June  18  the  President  issued  a  resolution  providing  that  the 
TAX  OX  TOBACCO  AXD  MATCHES  will  be  reckoned  on  the  net 
weight,  that  is,  deducting  the  weight  of  the  wooden  or  metal  con¬ 
tainers. 

PARAGUAY. 

The  statement  of  the  BAXCO  DE  ESPA^A  Y  PARAGUAY, 
issued  on  December  31,  1919,  was  as  follows:  Capital,  9,395,600 
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Paraguayan  pesos;  reserves,  1,394,106  Paraguayan  pesos;  time 
deposits,  .560,488  Argentine  pesos  (gold)  and  3,907,129  Paraguayan 
pesos;  deposits  in  accounts  current,  278,477  Argentine  pesos  and 
27,.539,840  Paraguayan  pesos;  on  hand,  423,828  Argentine  pi'sos  and 
11,4.54,117  Paraguayan  pesos;  loans  and  discounts  without  security, 
41,67.5  Argentine  pt*sos  and  7,422,189  Paraguayan  pt'sos;  loans  and 
discounts  with  security,  .594,533  Argentine  pesos  and  20,439,0.52 
Paraguayan  pesos. 

In  1919  the  MUNICIPAL  EXPEXDITl’RES  of  Asuncion  were 
6,472,565  pesos  currency,  which,  compared  with  the  6,754,000  pesos 
calculated  as  expenditures  in  the  budget,  shows  a  surplus  of  281,435 
pesos.  The  municipal  revenue  for  the  year  was  7,453,402  pesos, 
or  699,402  pesos  more  than  the  amount  calculated  in  the  budget. 

PEKf. 

A  law  of  May  6,  1920,  authorizr's  the  exiTutive  power  to  negotiate 
a  LOAN  of  100,000  Peruvian  pounds,  the  ])roceeds  of  which  are  to 
he  used  for  the  construction  of  a  POST  OFFICE  BUILDING  in 
Lima. 

On  March  31,  1920,  the  supervisory  hoard  in  charge  of  the  ISSl’E 
OF  CIKCULAK  CHEf'KS  reported  assets  amounting  to  13,958,1.59 
Peruvian  pounds. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  the  FISCAL  KEVF^- 
Nl'ES  from  imports  aggregated  30,407  Peruvian  pounds,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  22,316  during  the  same  period  of  1919. 

In  1919  the  receipts  of  the  IQl'ITOS  customhouse  amounted  to 
53,804  Peruvian  pounds,  32,280  pounds  of  which  were  from  imports 
and  21, .524  from  exports. 

On  May  6,  1920,  the  National  Congress  authorized  the  hoard  of 
supervisors  to  issue  NICKEL  COIN  to  the  value  of  300,000  Peruvian 
pounds.  This  coin  will  he  issued  in  denominations  of  10  and  20 
centavos  and  will  he  exchanged  for  the  50  centavos  certificati's  of 
deposit  issued  under  law  No.  2429. 


SALVAIM)K. 

During  1919  the  (T'STOMS  RECEIPTS  of  the  Republic  were 
6,8.33,560  colones  (colon  ecjuals  .S0..50),  of  which  4, 891, .595  repre¬ 
sented  import  taxes  and  1,941,965  e.xport  taxi's. 

In  1919  the  revenue  from  DIREC’T  TAXES  was  764,908  colones, 
against  393,274  colones  in  1918,  or  an  increase  of  371,634  coloiu's. 
The  revenue  was  obtained  as  follows;  Internal  excise  taxes,  223,450 
colones  as  against  172,141  coloiu's  in  1918;  taxi's  on  inheritances 
and  wills,  160,629  colones,  as  against  47,795  colones  in  1918;  rent 
tax,  323,947  colones,  as  against  131,323  colones  in  1918;  road  tax, 
56,872  colones,  against  42,010  coloni's  in  1918. 
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During  1919  the  statistics  on  the  FORP]I(iN  INDEBTEDNESS 
were  as  follows:  Balance  on  January  1,  1919,  6,178,162  colones; 
increase  clue  to  interc'st  and  expenditu 'es,  44,534  colones:  total, 
6,222,696  colonc's.  Payments  during  the  year  amounted  t«)  76,409 
coloiu's,  which,  subtracted  from  the  above  total,  give  6,146,287 
colones  on  December  31,  1919. 

A  law  of  April  29  imposes  A  TAX  ON  MEIKTIANDISE  of  any 
kind  entering  the  city  of  San  Miguel.  The  tax  is  10  centavos  of  a 
colon  per  quintal  of  merchandise.  This  tax  will  also  he  imposed  on 
all  fruits  exported  from  the  city  with  the  exception  of  coffee.  The 
revenue  from  these  taxes  is  for  road  repairs  throughout  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  San  Miguel. 

IRrOUAY. 

On  March  31  the  STATE  OF  THE  BANKS  OF  I'ErGUAY  was 
as  follows:  Banco  de  (Vedito:  (’apital,  2,500,000  pesos  (pi^o  etjuals 
?1.0342);  on  hand,  608,369  pesos;  deposits  in  current  accounts, 
945,514  pesos ;  savings  accounts,  2,587,763  pesos;  and  loans,  5,525,417 
pesos.  Banco  de  Cohranzas,  Locaciotu>s  y  Anticipos:  (’apital, 
540,000  pesos;  cash  on  hand,  33,509  pc'sos;  current  accounts,  630,733 
pt'sos;  savings  accounts,  tK),968  pt'sos;  loans,  1,240,116  pesos.  Banco 
('omercial:  Capital,  2,(MM),000  pesos;  cash  on  hand,  3,852,792  pt^sos; 
current  accounts,  6,748,217  pesos;  savings  accounts,  2,901,141  pt'sos; 
loans,  9,019,675  pesos.  Banco  Frances,  Supervielle  y  Cia.:  (’apital, 
1,100,000  pesos;  cash  on  hand,  2,062,883  pesos;  current  accounts, 
2,652,000  pesos;  savings  accounts,  2,852,000  pesos;  loans,  4,365,000 
pesos.  Banco  Italiano  del  Uruguay:  Capital,  3,000.(M)0  pesos;  cash 
on  hand.  947,482  pesos;  current  accounts,  12,796,724  pt'sos;  savings 
accounts,  5,946,928  pesos;  loans,  20,575,437  pesos.  La  Caja  Ohrera: 
(’apital,  300,000  pesos;  cash  on  hand,  351,882  pesos;  current  accounts, 
534,255  pesos;  savings  accounts,  3,502,326  pesos;  and  loans,  3,918,836 
p(>sos.  Banco  Mercantil  del  Kio  de  la  Plata:  (’apital,  500,000  pesos; 
cash  on  hand,  31,112  pesos;  current  accounts,  349,848  pesos;  savings 
accounts,  474,146  pesos;  loans,  1,566,684  pesos.  Banco  Popular  del 
I'ruguay:  Capital,  3,000,000  pesos;  cash  on  hand,  513,033  pr'sos;  current 
accounts,  747,997  pesos;  savings  accounts,  983,318  pesos;  and  loans, 
3,637,685  pesos.  Banco  de  Prestamos  Inmohiliarios:  (’apital,  501,600 
pesos;  cash  on  hand,  2,282  pesos;  current  accounts,  1,904  pesos; 
savings  accounts,  50,032  pt«os;  loans,  310,255  pesos.  Banco  Terri¬ 
torial  del  Uruguay:  Capital,  310,523  pesos;  cash  on  hand,  8,707 
pesos;  current  accounts,  113,019  pesos;  savings  accounts,  78,046 
pevios;  loans,  29f),238  pesos.  Banco  Aleman  Transatlantico:  (’apital, 
200,000  pesos;  cash  on  hand,  544,949  pesos;  current  accounts,  624,394 
pesos;  savings  accounts,  68,829  pesos;  le)ans,  305,979  pesos.  Banco 
erie»7— Hull.  4 - 7 
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Anglo-Sud  Americano:  Capital,  235,000  pesos;  cash  on  hand,  291,298 
pesos;  current  accounts,  2,083,629  pesos;  savings  accounts,  88,920 
pesos;  loans,  123,581  pesos.  Banco  Britanico  de  la  America  del  Sur: 
Capital,  235,000  pesos;  cash  on  hand,  1,219,739  pesos;  current 
accounts,  1,315,063  pesos;  savings  accounts,  1,544,306  pesos;  loans. 
3,104,903  pesos.  Credit  Foncier  del  I>uguay:  Capital.  93,283  pesos; 
cash  on  hand.  4,451  pesos;  savings  accounts,  5,273  pesos;  and  loans 
1,009,650  pesos.  Banco  Espaiiol  del  Kio  de  la  Plata:  Capital, 
400,000  pesos;  cash  on  hand,  918,725  pesos;  current  accounts,  1,401,- 
551  pesos;  savings  accounts,  2,691,783  pesos;  and  loans,  4,102,372 
pesos.  Banco  Italo-Belga:  Capital,  400,000  pesos;  cash  on  hand. 
800,918  pesos;  current  accounts,  2,999,489  pesos;  savings  accounts. 
25,685  pesos;  loans,  3,647,084  pesos.  Banco  de  Londres  y  Brasil: 
Capital,  230,938  pesos;  cash  on  hand,  519,494  pesos;  current  accounts, 
281,998  pesos;  savings  accounts,  824,208  pesos;  loans,  818,081  pesos. 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Kio  de  la  Plata:  Capital.  1,500,000  pesos;  cash 
on  hand,  3,544,138  pesos;  current  accounts,  5,103,295  pesos;  savings 
accounts,  6,839,755  pesos;  loans,  10,232,769  pesos.  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York:  Capital,  483,000  pesos;  cash  on  hand,  2,110,384 
pesos;  current  accounts,  3,324,032  pesos;  savings  accounts,  1,047,241 
pesos;  loans,  3,750,967  pesos.  Banco  Real  de  Canada:  Capital, 
250,000  pesos;  cash  on  hand,  78,826  pesos;  current  accounts,  151,978 
pesos;  savings  accounts,  265,437  pesos;  loans,  347,862  pesos. 

VENEZUELA. 

A  presidential  resolution  of  June  11  approved  the  new  article  added 
by  the  BANCO  DE  VENEZl’ELA  to  its  statutes,  and  which  is  as 
follows  (article  34): 

Inasmuch  as  the  Banco  de  Venezuela  is  an  auxiliary  hank  of  the 
National  Treasury,  the  following  conditions  are  established:  First, 
that  the  shares  and  coupons  of  the  Bank  of  Venezuela  must  he  reg¬ 
istered;  neither  shares  nor  coupons  being  transferable  except  to 
natives  of  Venezuela,  and  neither  can  other  banks,  their  oflicials,  nor 
employees  act  as  agents  for  absent  stockholders,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  The  present  stockholders  of  foreign  nationality  may  pre¬ 
serve  their  rights  already  acquired,  but  may  not  transfer  their  shares 
except  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  condition.  Second,  agents 
for  stockholders  absent  from  Caracas  shall  not  have  the  right  to  vote 
either  in  regular  or  special  meetings  of  stockholders  without  present¬ 
ing  the  written  instructions  of  their  principals,  who  will  express  their 
opinions  on  the  various  points  under  consideration.  Generally  the 
call  for  meetings  will  be  made  two  months  in  advance  unless  some 
question  arises  which  requires  immediate  attention.  Third,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  directive  and  advisory  councils  of  the  bank,  the  commissioners, 
and  persons  holding  the  principal  posts  must  be  Venezuelans. 


CHILE. 


The  council  of  state  at  its  session  of  June  4,  1920,  approved  a  bill 
amending  the  MARRIAGE  AND  CIVIL  REGISTRATION  LAWS. 
The  age  prescribed  in  this  bill  at  which  marriage  may  bo  entered 
into  without  the  consent  of  other  persons  is  fixed  at  21  years.  Mar¬ 
riage  legalizes,  ipso  jure,  children  born  to  the  contracting  parties  out 
of  wedlock.  The  marriage  of  recluses,  persons  in  asjdums,  or  persons 
in  danger  of  death  is  facilitated.  The  public  registration  offices  con¬ 
nected  with  the  issuance  of  marriage  documents  are  increased  and 
regulated  so  that  they  are  in  the  reach  of  everyone;  and,  finally, 
measures  are  established  intended  to  improve  the  personnel  of  the 
civil  registration  office. 

COST.\  RICA. 

On  April  30,  1920,  the  Executive  power  issued  a  decree  repealing 
the  consular  rules  and  regulations  of  October  12,  1887,  and  putting  in 
force,  90  days  after  publication  (May  7,  1920),  the  new  consular  law 
of  Costa  Rica.  This  law  is  divided  into  14  chapters,  and  also  con¬ 
tains  the  new  CONSl^LAR  TARIFFS. 

Law  16,  operative  from  July  13,  1920,  imposes  import  duties, 
levied  in  colones  per  kilo,  on  the  following  articles,  the  proceeds  to 
be  used  in  the  payment  of  revolutionary  and  other  expenses:  Mineral 
waters,  from  0.05  to  0.10;  automobiles,  which  are  not  commercial 
vehicles,  from  0.20  to  0.40;  beer,  from  0.15  to  0.30;  champagne  and 
other  sparkling  wines,  from  1.50  to  3.00;  fruits  and  liquor,  from  0.50 
to  3.00;  fruits  in  natural  juices,  from  0.25  to  1.00;  saddk's  and  other 
trappings  for  horses,  from  0.70  to  1.40;  sauces  or  condiments,  from 
0.25  to  0.50;  soaps,  from  0.15  to  0.30,  and  tea  from  0.40  to  1.00. 

A  law  of  June  29,  1920,  effective  from  July  8  last,  exempts  until 
the  end  of  the  present  year  import  duties  on  the  following  artich's: 
Rice,  condensed  milk,  beans,  and  lard.  If  the  President  deems  ex¬ 
pedient,  the  time  of  exemption  may  be  extended  for  six  months. 
To  make  up  for  the  decrease  in  revenue  caused  by  these  exemptions, 
the  law  provides  that  the  duties  on  articles  included  in  tariff  items  9, 
10,  21,  53,  55,  and  91  be  doubled,  and  that  applying  to  articles 
covered  by  item  126  be  tripled. 

GUATEMALA. 

A  law  of  June  1,  1920,  prescribes  that  FOREIGN  DECORATIONS 
granted  to  public  officials  of  Guatemala  shall  not  be  accepted  unless 
previously  authorized  by  congress. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION. 


Tlio  Pivsidont  of  the  Republic,  in  view  of  the  eontradietorv  opinions 
coneernin"  articles  .3.55  and  356  of  the  MILITARY  (X)I)E,  second 
part,  on  June  22,  1920,  issued  a  decree  amending  article  356  as 
follows;  ‘‘Sentences  pronounced  hy  a  court-martial,  or  hv  a  court  of 
cassation  if  such  should  have  taken  cognizance,  shall  he  executed 
within  24  hours  from  the  time  of  notification,  unless  the  criminal  or 
his  counsel  should  have  appealed  to  the  President  of  the  Republic 
retiuesting  a  pardon,  in  Mhich  case  the  date  <*f  execution  shall  he 
postponed  three  days.” 

MEXICO. 

A  legislative  decree  of  July  6,  1920,  amends  the  ELECTION  Ob' 
FEDER.VL  OFFK'ERS.  The  regular  elections  of  deputies,  senators, 
and  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  shall  he  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  electoral  law  of  July  1,  1918,  with  the  modificfttions 
in  the  afon'said  decree  which  refer  to  electoral  procedure.  The  first 
Sunday  in  August  of  the  present  year  is  fixed  for  the  election  of 
ileputies  and  senators,  and  the  first  Sunday  in  September,  1920,  for 
the  election  of  President  of  the  Republic. 

l  KUGUAY. 

The  national  administrative  board  promulgated  on  May  17,  1920, 
a  law  intended  to  restrain  and  decrease  the  use  of  AL(X)II()LIC 
LK^rORS.  Under  this  law  imports  of  nonalcoholic  beveragi's  arc 
exempted  from  duty  until  such  time  as  factories  for  the  manufacture 
of  soft  drinks  are  established  in  the  Republic.  The  (‘stablishment  of 
stands  for  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  public  places,  such  as  in 
parks,  driveways,  theaters,  municipal  markets,  playgrounds,  etc.,  is 
prohibited,  and  such  plact*s  where  liquors  are  now  sold  must  be 
closed  within  a  year.  The  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  trains,  the 
importation  and  manufacture  of  drinks  containing  absinthe,  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  li(|Uors  by  individuals,  Mith  the  exception  of  liquor 
manufacturers  and  liquors  for  industrial  and  medical  purposes,  is 
prohibit(‘d.  The  sale  of  li(|Uors  to  women  and  children,  soldiers,  and 
civil  guards  is  likewise  prohibited.  The  law  provides  that  instruction 
shall  be  given  in  the  puf)lic  schools  on  the  subject  of  alcoholic  lupiors, 
their  abuses  and  remedic's,  with  the  object  of  instilling  into  the  minds 
of  children  a  dislike  for  strong  drink. 

On  May  21,  19‘2(),  the  national  administrative  board  modified  the 
decree  of  January  9,  1920,  concerning  the  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY,  so 
that  in  computing  the  eight  hours  the  period  in  which  a  workman 
dot's  not  freely  dispose  tef  his  time,  said  time  being  at  the  disposal  of 
the  employer  or  boss,  is  counted.  This  law  does  not  apply  to  em¬ 
ployees  or  workmen  who  have  administrative  functions. 

A  legislative  decree  of  June  1,  1920,  AMENDS  ARTIULES  1‘258 
and  1*2.59  of  the  ('ode  of  ('ivil  Procedure  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
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sentence  of  the  judge  requires  dispossession  i)ecause  the  term  stipu¬ 
lated  in  the  lease  or  contract  has  expired,  then,  in  the  case  of  a 
dwelling,  mercantile,  or  rural  establishment,  a  period  of  six  months 
shall  he  granted,  hut  if  it  concerns  arable  lands  the  term  shall  he 
one  year. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
^andEDUCATION, 


ARGENTINA. 

The  President  has  issued  a  decree  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  an  ACADPjMY  for  torpedo  instruction  at  Rio  de  La  Plata  arsenal, 
to  he  operated  in  connection  with  the  naval  school. 

Two  free  MUSK’  SCHOOLS  were  opened  in  the  city  of  Buenos 
Aires  in  May  last  under  the  direction  of  the  municipal  government. 
The  schools  are  in  charge  of  the  director  of  the  municipal  band. 

In  1920  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  LA  PLATA  had  2,979  students 
in  its  different  departments. 

The  organizing  committee  of  the  POPULAR  UNIVERSITY  at 
Mendoza  has  prepared  the  following  curriculum:  Philosophy  and  let¬ 
ters;  universal  history  and  literature;  history  and  the  evolution  of 
art;  exact  sciences;  astronomy;  natural  sciences;  geology,  zoology, 
and  botany;  medical  sciences;  public,  private,  and  school  hygiene: 
l^al  and  juridic  science;  and  foreign  languages,  French,  English,  and 
Italian. 

BOLIVIA. 


In  April  the  TEACHERS’  ASSCXTATION  OF  ORURO  was 
formed  with  the  following  objects:  To  create  a  spirit  of  fellowship 
throughout  the  corps  of  teachers;  to  promote  the  general  founding 
of  teachers’  associations  throughout  the  Republic;  to  improve  the 
methotls  of  education  by  means  of  conferences.  The  oflicers  of  the 
society  are:  President,  Senor  Feliciano  Lijeron;  vice  president,  Senor 
F6lix  Andrade;  treasurer,  Sehor  Luis  G.  Lizarazu;  and  secretary, 
ScAorita  Raijnel  Gastelu, 

The  new  budget  for  public  instruction  in  the  canton  of  San  Ignacio 
calls  for  a  sullicient  sum  to  establish  a  COMPLETE  COLLEGE  in 
that  locality.  .The  new  school  will  he  in  charge  of  a  mihnal  grad¬ 
uate  director  and  five  teachers.  ^ . 

The  ministrv  of  public  instruction  has  decided  to  establish  a 
(X>URSE  OF  'curiTNG  AND  DRESSMAKING  in  the  arts  and 

crafts  school. 
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Presidential  decree  of  June  9  provides  for  an  extra  COURSE  IN 
THE  MILITARY  COLLEGE  for  young  men  with  a  bachelor’s 
degree  who,  having  rendered  the  military  service  required  by  law, 
wish  to  take  up  a  military  career.  The  course  wiU  last  one  year,  and 
the  entrance  requirements  are  the  following:  To  be  not  over  25  years 
of  age;  to  present  the  diploma  of  a  bachelor;  to  present  the  military 
record  showing  certificates  of  good  conduct,  morality,  and  health; 
and  to  sign  a  contract  to  serve  three  years  in  the  army. 

BRAZIL. 

An  Executive  decree  of  March  29,  1920,  approves  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  AGRICULTURAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  and  the 
School  of  Veterinary  Science  in  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Three- 
year  courses  are  required  for  the  degree  of  agronomic  engineer,  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeon,  and  agricultural-industrial  chemist. 

The  National  Government  has  approved  the  modifications  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  MILITARY  COLLEGES, 
prescribing  seven-year  courses  in  these  institutions. 

In  1919  there  were  2,S64  SCHOOLS  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes; 
1,655  were  Government  schools,  508  municipal,  and  701  private 
schools.  These  schools  were  attended  by  188,082  pupils,  144,467  of 
which  were  in  the  Government  schools,  22,878  in  the  municipal,  and 
20,737  in  private  schools. 


CHILE. 

Press  reports  state  that  Federico  Santa  Maria,  a  Chilean  philan¬ 
thropist,  has  given  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  to  the  city  of  Val¬ 
paraiso  for  educational  purposes,  including  the  establishment  of  a 
SCIKXJL  OI'  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  and  a  college  of  engineers. 

An  intensive  NORXLVL  COURSE,  covering  eight  and  one-half 
months,  was  opened  by  the  Teachers’  Normal  School  of  Concepcion 
to  students  who  have  completed  the  fifth  year  of  the  grammar  schools. 

The  San  Ignacio  Institute  of  Santiago  has  established  an  advanced 
ENGLISH  COUR.SE,  free  to  workmen,  university  students,  and 
employees  who  are  ({ualified  to  enter  same. 

In  compliance  with  an  Executive  decree  ordering  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  advanced  course  in  DRAWING  for  teachers  in  Santiago, 
intensive  courses  have  been  organized  for  30  teachers  from  the  four 
school  districts  of  that  city. 

In  June  last  the  FEDERATION  OF  STUDENTS  of  ('bile  elected 
the  following  officers:  Alfredo  Demaria,  president;  (’esar  Fuenzalida, 
and  Julio  Lafourcarde,  vice  presidents;  Humberto  Meza,  treasurer; 
and  .(Vlejandro  Bravo  S.,  secretary. 

Orders  have  been  given  for  the  purchase  of  1,000  copies  of  ELE¬ 
MENTS  OF  CASTILIAN  GRAMMAR,  by  Retumal  Balboa,  for  use 
as  a  textbook  in  the  schools  of  the  Republic. 
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The  ('hiloan  Government  will  send  three  STl’DENTS  annually  to 
the  United  States  and  Europe  to  complete  their  law  studies  in  the 
universities  of  those  countries.  These  students  will  study  for  three 
years,  and  on  their  return  to  (’hile  will  be  given  preference  on  the 
teaching  staff  in  the  school  of  law  when  vacancies  occur. 

The  archbishop  of  Santiago  de  Chile  has  ordered  the  establishment 
of  an  ACADEMY  OF  MEDK^INE  in  the  Catholic  university  in  the 
national  capital.  Funds  to  the  amount  of  700, 000  pesos,  willed  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Juana  Ross  de  Edwards,  are  available  for  this  purpose. 
The  Catholic  university  has  set  aside  a  block  of  land  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  building. 

COLOMBIA. 

An  executive  decree  of  May  12,  1920,  amends  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  schools  of  LAW  AND  POLITK’AL  SCIENt'ES  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  admission  of  any  student  to  entrance  examination  in 
these  courses  unless  he  has  passed  the  prescribed  academic  examina¬ 
tions  and  forbids  conferring  the  doctor’s  degree  on  any  candidate 
who  has  not  passed  the  reiiuired  examinations  in  the  regular  courses, 
as  well  as  the  academic  exmninations  prescribed  by  said  schools. 

CO.STA  RICA. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  has  approved  the  new  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  INSTITUTE  OF  ALAJT'ELA.  In  addition  to  the 
n'gular  course,  comprising  instruction  in  agriculture,  languages,  nat¬ 
ural  sciences,  history,  literature,  mathematics,  manual  training,  etc., 
the  commercial  section  annexed  to  the  institute  gives  instruction  in 
bookkeeping,  mercantile  correspondence,  mercantile  law,  commercial 
geography,  English,  typewriting,  industrial  chemistry,  stenography, 
and  telegraphy. 

The  Government  has  ordered  the  disbursement  of  the  following 
sums  for  EDUGATIONAL  PI’KPOSES:  By  the  board  of  education 
at  Los  Angeles  de  Cartago,  1  ">,()()()  colones;  by  the  board  of  education 
at  Desamparados,  4,200  colones;  by  the  board  of  education  of  Tara- 
baca,  3,200  colones;  by  the  board  of  education  of  Jerico,  3.(M)0  colones; 
by  the  board  of  e<lucation  of  San  Rafael,  2,S00  colones:  by  tbe  board 
of  education  of  Liberia,  3,000  colones;  and  by  the  board  of  education 
of  La  (Vuz.  600  colones. 

In  May  last  the  FREE  POPl'UVR  EDITWTION  StK’IETY  estab¬ 
lished  a  course  of  instruction  for  adults  in  the  Julia  Lang  School  at 
San  Jose.  This  course  has  for  its  object  the  practical  instruction  of 
workingM'omeii. 

CUBA. 

Rafael  Seiglie,  director  of  the  REFORMATORY  St’IIOOL  for 
males,  has  been  sent  to  the  United  Stati's  for  three  months  to  study 
the  organization  and  operation  of  similar  institutions  in  that  countr}'. 
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In  August  last  the  oxamination  of  students  for  admission  into  the 
S('H(K)L  OF  ('ADETS  in  llabana  took  place.  The  successful  candi¬ 
dates  will  take  up  a  course  covering  a  period  of  three  years.  Gradu¬ 
ates  from  the  school  are  eligible  for  appointment  in  the  militari- 
service  as  second  lieutenants,  or  if  there  are  no  vacancies,  as  super¬ 
numerary  second  lieutenants. 

Authority  has  been  granted  for  the  establishment  of  a  German 
Sf'HOOL  OF  FIXE  ARTS  in  the  citi-  of  Hahana. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  has  ordered  distributed  to 
GOVEKX'MEXT  S('IIOOLS  the  following  materials:  Sixty  thousand 
mahogany  desks;  12,000  show  cases;  6S  pianos  for  kindergarten 
schools:  and  a  large  number  of  clocks,  pencils,  hells,  etc. 

The  school  hoanl  has  purchased  243,000  TEXTBOOKS  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  entirely  renewing  the  old  hooks  used  in  the  schools. 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

A  new  GRADED  SCHOOL  has  been  established  in  Santiago  for 
the  accommodation  of  children  who  have  not  matriculated  in  other 
schools  because  of  lack  of  space. 

On  June  16.  1920,  the  Government  issued  a  decree  making  avail¬ 
able  $20,000  for  the  construction  of  SCHOOLHOI’SES,  $10,000  of 
which  will  he  used  in  erecting  a  school  building  at  Enriquillo  and 
$10,000  for  a  school  building  at  Victoria. 

ECUADOR, 

A  decree  of  June  7,  1920,  orders  the  celebration  of  ARBOR  DAY 
on  October  12  and  May  1  of  each  year.  The  public  scliools  of  the 
country  will  take  a  jirominent  part  in  these  celebrations. 

The  superior  hoard  of  public  instruction  approved  in  April  last 
the  budget  of  the  AGRKTXTrRAL  SC’HOOL  at  Amhato  for  the 
fiscal  year  1920.  This  budget  amounts  to  20,908  pesos,  5,000  pesos 
of  which  are  for  foreign  profe.ssors. 

An  executive  decree  af  May  19,  1920,  provides  for  PUBLK’ 
DEBATES  in  Quito  on  foreign  subjects  which  have  two  or  more 
antagonistic  features.  These  debates  will  take  place  every  two 
3'ears,  the  debaters  to  he  selected  from  the  faculties  of  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  the  Republic.  The  debates  will  he  open  to  the  public,  and 
a  jury,  over  which  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  will  preside, 
will  decide  who  is  the  winner  in  the  contest. 

On  Mav  18  last  the  Workmen’s  Xitrate  Alliance  Societv  founded 
in  Guayaquil  a  new  S('I1()()L  FOR  THE  WEAVIXG  ()F  HATS- 
Twenty-seven  female  pujiils  were  in  attendance.  The  school  will 
give  special  attention  to  instructing  orphan  girls  of  poor  families  in 
this  work. 
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orATEMAI.A. 

An  association  of  UXIVF2KSITY  STUDENTS  was  organized  in 
Guatemala  City  on  May  22,  1920,  with  the  object  of  fostering  a 
sj)irit  of  companionship  among  students. 

Tlie  department  of  public  instruction  has  appointed  a  committee  to 
organize  a  plan  of  ELEMt^NTARY  STUDIES  for  the  public  schools. 

An  executive  decree  of  May  1 5  last  establishes  a  section  of  SC^HOOL 
STATISTK'S  in  the  department  of  public  instruction. 

On  Mav  26,  1920,  the  President  of  the  Republic  ordered  puh- 
ished  a  MONTHLY  S(T100L  REVIEW  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
<lepartment  of  public  instruction.  This  review  will  contain  school 
statistics,  reports,  and  articles  on  educational  subjects,  etc. 

iioxurRAs. 

Legislative  decree  of  April  I  changes  section  4,  Chapter  XXV,  of 
the  ('ODE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  as  follows:  Article  2o9. 
To  enter  the  desired  course  in  the  School  of  Sciences  it  is  necessary — 
first,  that  the  student  present  to  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Sciences 
his  diploma  as  bachelor  of  science  and  letters;  second,  that  he 
obtain  from  the  dean  a  certificate  of  matriculation  previous  to  the 
j)ayment  of  the  fees  thereof.  Article  260:  To  earn  the  degree  of 
civil  engineer  the  following  course  of  four  years  must  be  followed : 
First  course:  Advanced  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  ap¬ 
plied  analytical  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  geology,  analytical 
g(M)metry,  experimental  physics,  English,  drafting,  and  decoration. 
Second  course:  Differential  and  integral  calculus,  topography  and 
surveying,  descriptive  geometry,  architecture  and  drawing,  industrial 
chemistry,  metallurgy,  English,  elements  of  political  economy,  bids 
and  contracts,  code  of  mines,  topographical  drawing  and  mining 
])lans.  Third  course:  Rational  and  applied  mechanics,  astronomy 
and  geodesy,  resistance  of  materials,  hydraulics,  principles  of  troj)ical 
agriculture  and  industrial  electricity,  plans  for  roads,  bridges,  and 
railroads.  Fourth  course:  The  program  for  the  fourth  year  will  be 
governed  by  the  dean,  who  will  send  the  students  to  engage  in  the 
actual  work  of  a  mining  enterprise,  a  hydroelectric  plant,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  railroad,  or  other  similar  work. 

PAUA(;l'AY. 

The  National  Council  of  Education  on  May  5  provided  that  the 
DIPLOMAS  OF  THE  ACADEMIES  OF  CUTTING  AND  DRESS¬ 
MAKING  be  signed  by  the  inspector  general  of  schools. 

On  May  20  a  COURSF}  OF  PHYSIOLOGY  taught  by  the  Brasilian 
professor.  Dr.  Rcapiette  Pinto,  engaged  by  Paraguay,  has  been 
started  in  the  medical  school. 
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PERU. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Federation  of  Students  of  Peru  has 
ordered  the  SCHOLARSHIPS  to  newspaper  writers,  granted  in 
accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Third  International  Congress 
of  Students,  distributed  as  follows;  One  scholarship  to  the  faculty  of 
letters  for  the  newspaper  El  Comercio;  one  to  the  faculty  of  juris¬ 
prudence  for  La  Prensa,  and  another  to  p]l  Tiempo;  one  to  the  faculty 
of  sciences  for  La  Cronica,  and  another  to  the  faculty  of  medicine  for 
La  Tradicion. 

Tlie  regional  congress  of  the  north  approved  on  June  10,  1920,  the 
bill  for  the  maintenance  of  the  AVIATION  SCHOOL  recently 
established  by  the  National  Government  from  the  proceeds  of  a  tax 
of  1  per  cent  on  the  departmental  revenues. 

The  central  regional  congress  enacted  a  law  in  June  last  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  13  new  SCTIOOLS  in  the  Province  of 
Parinacochas. 

The  directors  of  the  Greater  University  of  San  Marcos  have  agreed 
to  establish  a  department  of  PHYSICAL  EDCCATION  in  that 
institution,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Carlos  ('aceres  Alvarez.  The 
said  department  will  include  a  gA’innasium,  a  playground,  and  a 
swimming  pool. 

SALVADOR. 

Tlie  ministiy'  of  pubiic  instruction  on  May  I  issued  a  decree  re¬ 
organizing  the  board  ot  governors  of  the  SCHOOL  OF  CHEMISTRY 
AND  PHYSICS  as  follows:  President,  Dr.  Rafael  1).  Call;  member. 
Dr.  Jos6  M.  Castro;  secretaiy.  Dr.  Leonidas  Alvarenga. 

In  May  the  President  ordered  the  founding  of  NEW  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  jk’HOOLS  in  the  jurisdiction  of  La  Cnion.  One  of  these 
schools  will  be  in  El  Cacao  Valley  and  the  other  in  ‘‘El  Agua 
Escondida.”  Schools  for  both  boys  and  girls  are  to  be  opened  in 
Bartolo,  La  Ceiba,  and  San  Jose  in  the  district  of  Chalatenango. 

In  order  to  insure  the  physical  training  of  all  the  students  at 
schools  and  colleges  the  Government  has  issued  an  order  that  stu¬ 
dents  must  present  a  CERTIFf’ATE  OF  PHYSICAL  (Tl/miE 
issued  by  their  professors  when  taking  the  final  examination  of  the 
school  year. 

URUdUAY. 

'file  National  Council  of  Primary  Education  has  commissioned 
S<*fior  Francisco  M.  Pucci  to  go  to  Pmrope  to  studv  the  organization 
of  STUDENTS’  DENTAL  ('LINK’S,  and  has  also  been  delegated 
by  the  medical  school  to  study  the  application  of  X  rays  in  dental 
work. 

Pr(*sidential  decree  of  April  21  authorized  the  founding  of  DEN¬ 
TAL  CLINK’S  in  the  military  school  and  in  the  naval  school  to  care 
for  the  teeth  of  the  stuilents  and  the  personnel  of  the  armed  forces. 
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Tlie  President  has  approved  the  resolution  of  the  directive  council 
of  the  school  of  law  and  Social  Science  to  include  the  FIRST  COURSE 
OF  THE  PENAL  CODE  among  the  subjects  admitting  students 
without  examination. 

The  ministn’  of  public  instruction  in  Mav  issued  the  program  and 
conditions  for  the  CONTEST  FOR  SCHOLiVRSHIPS  IN  PAINTING 
AND  SCLXPTURE  opened  by  the  decree  of  March  16.  The  program 
includes  the  following  subjects:  Landscape  from  nature  (in  oil)  of  the 
outskirts  of  Montevideo;  a  clothed  figure,  natural  size  (oil);  and  a 
composition  in  oil  (sketch).  Sculpture,  drawing  from  life  (nude), 
made  in  tw'o  sections;  life-sized  head  modeled  in  clay  from  life;  model 
of  a  foot,  1  meter,  20  centimeters  long,  to  be  modeled  in  clay;  and  a 
composition  (sketch)  in  bas-relief. 


VENEZUELA. 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  has  issued  a  resolution  providing 
for  the  FGIXXING  OF  30  FEDERAL  SCTIOOLS  for  primaiy' 
education  in  the  State  of  Tnijillo,  which  will  raise  the  total  number  of 
Government  schools  in  this  State  to  88. 


ARGENTINA. 


According  to  press  reports  the  Argentine  Government  has  recently 
established  new  WIRELESS  STATIONS  in  Buenos  Ain's  and  at  the 
ports  of  Gaiman,  Rawson,  and  Gallego.  These  are  to  be  operated  in 
connection  with  the  stations  which  are  to  be  maintained  at  Corrientes, 
Bahia  Blanca,  ('ordoba,  Rivadavia,  and  Ushuaia. 

The  government  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  has  issued  a  decree 
regulating  the  onerations  of  the  provincial  boartl  in  the  construction 
of  CHEAP  DWELLINGS,  with  the  object  of  securing  properly  built 
houses  for  workmen  and  other  persons  needing  such  habitations. 

The  DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  in 
Februaiy'  last  were  as  follows:  Births,  3,087,  of  whicli  1,509  were 
males  and  1,488  femah's;  marriages  1,599;  and  deaths,  1,650. 

The  Argentine  Government  on  May  24  formally  received  Dr.  Her¬ 
man  \  clarde,  minister  of  Peru. 

BOLIVI.V. 

The  Presitlent  has  appointed  Senor  Juan  Salinas  Lozada  ollicial 
delegate  from  Bolivia  to  the  PAN  AMERICAN  POSTAL  CON- 
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Gl^ESS  to  he  licld  in  Buenos  Aires.  Senor  Salinas  Lozada  is  first 
secretary  of  the  Bolivian  legation  in  Argentina. 

A  j)residential  decree  provides  for  the  drilling  of  several  ARTE¬ 
SIAN  Wh^LLS  along  the  roads  through  the  eastern  part  of  Bolivia. 
Tliis  measure  has  been  taken  hy  the  Government  to  facilitate  travel, 
which  was  previously  subject  to  hardship  during  the  droughts. 

Tlie  ministry  of  ])romotion  and  industry  has  ordered  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  following  Pl’BLIC  WORKS:  A  road  from  Tarija  to  La 
Junta  de  San  Antonio,  appropriation  of  5,000  bolivianos;  road 
repairs  between  Achacachi  and  Sorata,  Sucre  and  Colquechaca,  and 
('hallapata  and  Colquechaca,  for  which  5,000  bolivianos,  3,000 
bolivianos,  and  3,000  bolivianos,  respectively,  have  been  appro¬ 
priated;  repairs  to  the  government  palace  in  Sucre  and  the  palace 
of  government  and  justice  in  Cochabamba,  for  which  3,000  bolivianos 
and  5,000  bolivianos,  respectivelv,  have  been  ap|)ropriat(Hl. 

In  June  the  NEW  MINISTERS  OF  SPAIN  AND  ENGLAND, 
St*nor  Jaime  de  Ojeda  and  Mr.  W.  O.  O’Reilly,  were  received  by  the 
Bolivian  Government. 

The  municipal  council  of  La  Paz  will  INSTALL  (TTY  IMPROVE- 
MENT.S  in  the  zone  of  Miraflort's,  which  will  be  one  of  the  best 
sections  of  the  Bolivian  capital.  When  the  work  of  urbanization  is 
comj)leted  a  line  of  the  city  electric  tramway  will  be  run  out  t(* 
Miraf  lores. 

In  June  the  secoml  issue  of  the  ANCARIO  ESTADISTICO  Y’ 
GEOGRAFICO  DE  BOLIVIA  was  jmblished  by  the  bureau  of 
statistics  and  geographical  propaganda.  '^Flie  volume  contains  700 
pages  of  interesting  information. 

nu.v/.ii.. 

A  law  of  January  9  last  authorizes  the  E.XH-utive  |)ower  to  have 
taken,  on  September  1,  1920,  a  population  ('ENSl'S  of  Brazil. 

On  February  25  last  the  National  Gov<*rnment  issued  a  decre<* 
regulating  the  service  of  the  .STATfSTK'AL,  POLICE,  AND  IDEN- 
TIFK'ATION  BCREAC  of  the  hnleral  district.  This  bureau  is 
operat<Kl  umler  the  din*ction  of  the  chief  of  police  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  governing  tin;  functioning  of  same. 

On  July  3  last  a  (hJegation  of  15  Brazilian  athh‘tes  sailecl  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  1<»  .Vntwerp  to  take  part  in  tin*  OLVMPK' G.VMES. 

riiii.K. 

The  depart tiKMit  of  publi<*  works  has  ord(‘n‘<l  the  <‘om|d(‘tion  of  the 
Penpiilaiiquen  CAN-VL.  The  sum  of  $1(),(M)((  is  availabh*  for  this 
work. 

'Hie  Executive  power  has  appoint(>d  CONSl’LS  to  P<*kin,  China, 
and  to  Buenaventura,  Tiimaco,  and  ('ali,  ('olombia. 
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Tho  (lepartment  of  foreign  relations  announees  the  ai)pointment 
of  Franeisco  Kivas  Vienna  as  MINISTER  of  Chile  in  Cuba.  Senor 
Manuel  M'alls  y  Merino  has  been  received  as  minister  of  Spain,  and 
Dr.  Alberto  D'Oliveira,  minister  of  Portugal,  near  the  Government 
of  ('bile. 

The  following  PUBLIC  WORKS  are  to  be  completed  during  the 
coming  year:  A  jail  at  Valparaiso,  for  which  1.000,000  pesos  have 
been  requested:  eom|)letion  of  Los  Andes  disinfection  station, 
retjuiring  an  expenditure  of  100,000  pesos;  construction  of  the  school 
of  pharmacy,  for  which  200,000  pesos  are  askeil;  ami  for  the  con¬ 
struction,  completion,  and  rei>air  of  other  public  works,  for  which 
appropriations  amounting  to  4,910,000  pesos  are  retpiested. 

The  Military  Club  of  ('bile  has  presented  to  Senor  Don  Washington 
Paullier,  a  distinguisluHl  I’ruguayan  writer,  a  GOLD  PLAQUE  as  a 
testimony  of  their  ajipreciation  of  the  honors  shown  by  said  writer 
to  the  ('hilean  Army.  Tlie  ijlatpie  bears  the  following  inscription: 
“The  army  of  Chile  to  the  distinguished  Uruguayan  writer.  Don 
Washington  Paullier,  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  and  confraternity.” 

'Fhe  consul  of  C'hile  at  ('oruna,  Spain,  in  cooperation  with  the  other 
consular  officers  of  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  locatinl  in 
that  city,  has  taken  the  initiative  in  founding  the  HOUSE  OF 
AMERICA  IN  GALICLV,  with  the  object  of  strengthening  ami 
«leveloj)ing  closer  commercial  relations  between  the  Spanish  American 
Republics  and  the  city  of  Coruna. 

COLOMBIA. 

Henry  .Vime-Martin,  the  new  MINISTER  of  France,  was  ollicially 
received  liy  the  ('olombian  Government  on  July  2.  1920. 

.Vn  executive  decree  of  June  last  amends  decree  No.  1491  con¬ 
cerning  news])aj)er  TELEGRAPHIC’  SERVICE,  and  provides  that 
the  number  (d  words  transmitted  ilaily,  at  tho  rate  of  1  centavi)  per 
word,  may  be  up  to  2.50  sent  in  one  or  more  messages. 

In  June  last  the  municipal  council  «»f  Palmira,  department  of 
Valle,  empl(»yed  an  engineer  to  take  charge  t»f  the  ct)nstructu*n  of 
W.VTERWORKS  for  supplying  that  idty  with  potable  Mater  and  to 
oversee  the  <*«)nstiucti«»n  of  sewers. 

.\  GEOGRAPHIC'  M.VP  of  the  department  t»f  .Vntio<|uia  Mas 
made  in  June  last.  'I'his  map,  together  M'ith  that  «tf  the  department 
of  C'undinamarca,  Bovaca.  and  other  <lepartments.  are  noteil  for 
their  accuracy  and  clearness. 

'Phe  legislatun*  (»f  the  department  »>f  C'umlinaman'a  has  provithnl 
f<tr  the  construction  of  an  INS.VNE  .VSYLUM  in  the  city  of  C'umli- 
namarca  at  a  cost  of  .500,000  pi^sos. 
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COSTA  RICA. 

In  April,  1920,  tho  Costa  Rican  Government  ^ave  to  the  HOL’SE 
t)F  REFUGE  of  San  Jose  .50,000  collones  for  use  in  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  its  building.  Tliis  institution  is  a  home  and  school  for  poor 
and  unprotected  girls. 

On  April  2S  last  the  COLLEGE  OF  LAWYERS  of  Costa  Rica 
decided  to  estalilish  a  consulting  commission  on  judicial  (luestions 
and  a  tribunal  of  honor.  The  consulting  commission  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  three  lawyers  eh'cted  by  the  members  of  the  college.  The 
tribunal  of  honor  will  take  cognizance  of  questions  between  members 
of  the  college,  as  well  as  those  arising  between  private  persons  who 
so  desire,  the  object  of  the  tribunal  being  to  prevent  quarrels  and 
duels.  Said  tribunal  will  be  composed  of  the  president  of  the  College 
of  Lawyers,  tho  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  of  that  college, 
and  two  lawyers  chosen  by  the  consulting  commission. 

Angel  Zuniga  Iluete,  the  new  MINISTER  of  the  Republic  of 
Honduras,  was  ofTicially  received  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Costa  Rica  on  May  15  last. 

His  Holiness  the  Pope  has  ordered  the  estalilishment  of  an  ARCH¬ 
BISHOPRIC  in  Costa  Rica,  and  has  raised  Bishop  Juan  Gaspar 
Stork  to  the  rank  of  archbishop,  appointing  at  the  same  time  Dr. 
Otton  Castro  bishop  resident  in  Puntarenas. 

crBA. 

The  President  has  appointtnl  Manuel  Mallo  GiU  and  Juan  F. 
Aguirre  delegates  to  the  INTERNATIONAL  COMMl’NICATIONS 
CONGRESS  which  will  he  held  in  Washington  in  November  ne.xt. 

The  department  of  public  works  has  been  instructed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  to  commence  at  once  the  PAVING  AND  SEW¬ 
ERING  of  the  city  of  Camaguey. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  plants  are  to  be  instaUed 
at  Bolondron,  Province  of  Matanzas,  and  at  Bayamo,  Province  of 
Oriente. 

An  executive  decree  of  June  last  orders  the  department  of  SANI¬ 
TATION  to  clean  up  the  city  of  Habana  in  order  to  guard  against 
the  introduction  of  bubonic  plague  and  like  diseases.  The  sum  of 
$.50,000  is  made  available  for  this  purpose. 

Congress  has  approved  a  law  authorizing  the  FIxecutive  power  to 
arrange  for  the  furnishing  of  the  city  of  Santiago  with  a  supply  of 
POTABLE  WATER.  A  credit  of  $2,.500,000  is  provided  for  this 
purpose. 

On  July  9  last  a  Sptinish  war  vessel  arrived  in  the  port  of  Habana 
on  a  VISIT  OF  COURTF^SY  to  tho  Republic  of  Cuba. 
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The  Ml'NICTPAL  HOSPITAT.  of  Ilahana  was  opened  in  July 
last.  The  hospital  Ixas  eight  departments  and  is  completely  equipped 
in  the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  manner. 

DOMINICAN  REPl’BLIC. 

The  Government  has  completed  the  necessary  preliminary  work 
for  taking  a  CENSUS  of  the  Republic. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1920  the  DEMOGRAPHIC  STATISTICS 
of  the  Republic  were  as  follows:  Births,  8,443,  of  which  4,249  were 
males  and  4,194  females;  and  deaths,  2,218,  of  which  1,143  were 
males  and  1,07.5  females. 

The  department  of  public  health  has  arranged  with  the  University 
of  Harvard  to  send  a  committee  of  AMERICAN  PHYSICIANS  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  study  the  cases  of  bubonic  plague  existing 
in  the  country,  and  to  take  such  sanitary  measures  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  for  controlling  and  exterminating  them. 

The  following  members  of  the  SUPREME  ('OURT  have  been 
appointed:  Lie.  Rafael  J.  Castillo,  chief  justice;  ami  justices,  licen¬ 
tiates  Alejandro  Woss  y  Gil,  Andres  J.  Montfolio,  Augusto  A.  Jupiter, 
Manuel  Gonz&lez  Marrero,  Pablo  Baez  Lavastida,  and  Domingo 
Rodriguez  Montano.  Dr.  Apolinar  Tejera  has  also  been  appointed 
attorney  general  of  the  Republic. 

ECUADOR. 

The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  oflicially  received  the  new  MINIS¬ 
TERS  of  Peru  and  Brazil,  Ernesto  Tesanos  Pinto  and  Dr.  Carlos 
Lemgruber  Kropf,  respectively. 

Under  a  decree  of  June  1,  1920,  the  Phmadorean  Government 
ordered  that  honors  be  paid  to  Pedro  Gual,  a  HERO  OF  THE 
GREATER  COLOMBIA,  in  connection  with  the  removal  of  his 
remains  to  Bogota.  Pedro  Gual  rendered  important  services  to  his 
country  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  diplomatic  service.  The 
honors  shown  his  remains  will  be  those  accorded  to  a  general  of  the 
Republic  of  Ph'uador. 

On  April  12  last  the  executive  power  issued  a  decree  amending  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  NATIONAL  LIBRARY.  Under 
this  decree  the  superior  board  of  public  instruction  is  authorized  to 
appoint  or  remove  employees  of  the  library. 

GUATEMALA. 

A  league  of  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  MEN  was 
organized  in  Guatemala  in  May  last  with  the  object  of  securing 
greater  liberty  of  the  press,  improve  newspaper  work,  and  unite  the 
different  elements  which  compose  the  Central  American  press. 
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The  now  Eujjlish  MINISTER  was  oflicially  received  in  Guatemala 
('ity  on  May  27  last.  In  Juh*  of  the  present  year  Mareial  Garcia 
Salas,  minister  of  Guatemala  on  a  special  mission  to  Mexico,  sailed 
for  the  Mexican  Republic. 

On  May  1.5,  1920,  the  INTERNATIONAL  CENTRAL  AMERI¬ 
CAN  BUREAU  appointed  in  each  one  of  the  live  Republics  of  (Vn- 
tral  America  a  delegation  of  five  persons  to  represent  the  respective 
countries  composing  said  bureau.  The  delegation  of  Guatemala  is 
made  up  of  the  following  persons:  Lie.  Taeito  Molina  I;  Lie.  Manuel 
Valladares;  Lie.  Manuel  A.  Herrera;  Lie.  Jose  Iahux  ('astillo;  and  Lie. 
Jose  Uhieo. 

The  departmt'iit  of  government  and  justice  has  opcuied  a  eomp<‘ti- 
tive  contest  covering  compositions  on  CIVIC  SUBJF^CTS.  The 
h(‘st  essay  submitted  on  the  subject  of  the  rights  and  political  and 
social  duties  of  the  people  will  be  awarded  a  prize  of  »2(M). 

A  law  of  May  29  last  authorizes  the  executive  power  to  repatriate 
GU-\.TEMAL.VN  EMIGRANT.S  who  desire  to  return  to  the  Re- 
jmhlic. 

An  executive  decree  of  June  9,  1920,  abolishes  the  department  of 
progreso.  and,  with  the  exception  of  Gustatoya,  reineorporates  the 
municipalities  of  the  said  department  into  the  departments  to  which 
they  formerly  belonged.  Gustatoya  is  made  part  of  the  department 
of  Guatemala. 

Tlu*  executive  power  has  appointed  licentiates  Alberto  Mencos 
and  Manuel  Valladares  representatives  of  Guatemala  at  the  Perma¬ 
nent  (’ourt  of  Arbitration  of  THE  HAGUE. 

HAITI. 

F^xecutive  decree  of  June  IS  provides  that  in  the  future  the  Hospice 
de  la  Providence  in  the  Province  of  Gonaives  shall  he  a  State  insti¬ 
tution.  This  hospital  was  founded  .50  years  ago  by  private  means 
to  care  for  poor  and  aged  sick  persons. 

IIOXUI'RA.S. 

On  June  29  the  NEW  MINISTER  OF  Gl'ATE^L\LA,  Sefior  Jos4 
Vicente  Martinez,  was  received  by  the  Government  of  Honduras. 

On  July  .5  the  National  Government  issued  a  decree  dividing  the 
Republic  into  .5  MILIT.VRY  ZONES  as  follows:  First  zone,  depart¬ 
ments  of  Olancho,  Paraiso,  and  ('holuteca;  second  zone,  departments 
of  Tegucigalpa,  Yoro,  and  (\unayagua;  third  zone,  departments  of 
Valle,  La  Paz,  Intihuea,  and  Gracias;  fourth  zone,  departments  of 
Ocotepe(|ue,  ('opan,  Santa  Barbara,  and  ('ortx's;  and  fifth  zone,  de¬ 
partments  of  Atlantida,  ('olon,  and  the  islands  of  the  Bay. 
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MEXICO. 

In  June  the  ministry  of  foreifin  relations  appointed  a  XKW  MKXl- 
('AX  ('OXSrL,  Sehor  Heriberto  Frias,  to  Barcelona,  Spain.  Seiior 
Jos6  Quevedo  was  a])pointed  Mexican  consul  to  Hamburg. 

The  executive  has  a]>pointed  Senora  Maria  Berlanga  to  represent 
Mexico  at  the  (’OXGRESS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  DEAF  AXD 
Dl'MB  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia. 

The  (iovernment  of  the  State  of  Coahuila  has  authorized  Senor 
Carlos  Siller  y  Siller  to  build  a  100,000  peso  THEATF^R  in  the  city 
of  Torreon. 

The  executive  committee  for  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  the  Jalapa 
earth(|uake  have  apportioned  .5.5,000  jiesos  for  the  RECOXSTRUC- 
TIOX  OF  Bl'ILDIXGS.  The  sum  is  distributed  as  follows;  Ten 
thousand  pesos  for  repairs  to  the  Palace  of  Justice;  5,000  pesos  for 
repairs  to  the  market;  10,000  pesos  for  repairs  to  the  hospital;  and 
.‘10,000  for  repairs  to  other  buildings. 

An  executive  decree  issued  in  June  provides  for  the  establishment 
in  Mexico  City  of  a  CHILDREX’S  HOSPITAL  of  1,000  beds. 


XICARAGUA. 

According  to  a  recent  census  the  POPULATIOX  of  the  department 
of  Managua  is  74,696,  of  which  37,491  are  males  and  .‘17,‘20.5  females. 
This  census  shows  the  municipality  of  Managua  to  have  60,342 
inhabitants;  that  of  San  Rafael,  .5,708;  that  of  Tipitapa,  4,100; 
that  of  Mateare,  2,213;  and  that  of  Carmen  2,333. 

PAXAMA. 

By  a  decree  issued  on  July  15  the  Xational  Government  has 
appointed  Senor  Juan  B.  Sosa,  director  general  de  correos  (mails), 
to  go  as  Panamanian  delegate  to  the  UXIVERSAL  POSTAL 
COXGRESS  in  Madrid  in  the  present  month. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Belgium  has  conferred  upon  Dr.  Belisario 
Porras,  ex-President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the  GRAXD  CROSS 
OF  KIXG  LEOPOLD,  the  highest  decoration  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Belgium. 

Dr.  Belisario  Porras  was  elected  President  of  the  Republic  in  the 
PRESIDEXTIAL  ELECTIOXS  which  took  place  in  Panama  on 
August  1. 

PARAGUAY. 

The  NEW  PAIK’ELS  POST  SERVICE  for  the  fii-st  (juarter  of  the 
jiresent  year  shows  the  following  number  of  parcels  sent  between 
Paraguay  and  the  ITiited  States:  February,  69  [lieces  from  the 
United  States;  March,  55,  and  April,  71.  From  Paraguay,  there 
20— Hall.  4 - S 
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were  sent  to  the  United  vStates  in  February,  none;  in  March,  6  jiieces; 
and  in  April,  2. 

On  May  10  the  President  issued  a  decree  ajipointing  Senor  Hector 
Velazquez  PAKAGUAYAN  MINISTP:K  NEAR  THE  GOVERN¬ 
MENTS  OF  ENGLAND,  FRANCE,  ITALY,  AND  SPAIN. 

In  May  the  Mexican  CHARGE  D’AFFAIRES,  Seiior  Carlos  1. 
Melendez,  arrived  to  take  his  post  in  Asuncion.  With  this  appoint¬ 
ment  Mexico  has  raised  the  grade  of  her  diplomatic  representative, 
as  previously  she  was  represented  by  an  honorary  consul. 

PERU. 

A  branch  of  the  International  FRANCO- AMERK’AN  INSTI¬ 
TUTE,  the  objects  of  which  are  to  strengthen  the  educational, 
artistic,  economic,  and  political  relations  between  France  and  Peru, 
was  established  in  Lima  on  May  4  last.  Dr.  Meliton  F.  Porras, 
secretary  of  state,  was  one  of  the  charter  members. 

Pope  Benedict  XV  has  conferred  the  Great  Cross  of  the  KNIGHTS 
OF  PH’S  IX  on  the  Prt'sident  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Cross  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  on  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  Seiior  Meliton 
Porras. 

The  new  MIN'STER  of  Brazil  near  the  Peruvian  Government, 
Sr.  Sylvino  Gurgel,  was  officially  received  on  May  22  last. 

On  April  23,  1920,  the  executive  power  ordered  the  establishment 
of  an  administrative  section  of  SANITARY  WORKS  under  the 
de])artment  of  jmblic  works. 

Congress  has  enacted  a  law  ordering  the  erection  of  a  MONl’MENT 
at  Pisco  commemorative  of  the  landing  of  the  army  of  the  Liberator 
and  of  the  making  of  the  national  flag. 

On  June  11,  1920,  the  new  WIRELESS  station  at  Trujillo  was 
opened  to  service. 

Congress  has  ordered  the  establishment  of  the  district  of  Paccha, 
Province  of  Jauga.  Paccha  is  the  capital  of  the  new  district. 

The  executive  power  has  established  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  claims  of  the  aborigiiu's  of  Peru  and  to  report  thereon  to  the 
(lovernment  with  recommendations.  The  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  Dr.  Enrique  Rubiu,  Dr.  Humberto  Luna,  and  Seftor 
Erasmo  Roca. 

SALVAIXIR. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  Salvadorean  emigration  to  Comayagua, 
Honduras,  the  Government  of  Salvador  will  extend  the  CONSULAR 
DISTRICT  OF  SIGUATEPEQUE  over  the  whole  department  of 
Comayagua,  appointing  as  consul  Senor  Jos6  Mambrefio. 

In  April,  Mr.  Jay,  former  counselor  of  the  American  embassy  in 
Rome,  was  appointed  .AMERICAN  MINISTER  TO  SALVADOR. 
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Senor  Mariano  Zecena  has  been  appointed  Guatemalan  minister  to 
Salvador. 

Executive  decree  of  ^fay  11  raisetl  the  town  of  Gl’ADELl'PE  to 
the  {jrade  of  city  as  a  result  of  its  agricultural  and  commercial  devel¬ 
opment  and  its  increased  population. 

In  a  meeting  held  on  May  15  by  the  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL  OFFICE  it  was  decided  to  send  delegations 
from  this  institution  to  each  one  of  the  five  Republics  of  Central 
America,  each  delegation  to  he  composed  of  five  members  from  each 
country,  to  submit  observations  and  data  relative  to  the  Central 
American  Union.  The  delegation  from  El  Salvador  is  composed  of 
Drs.  Francisco  Duefias,  Francisco  Martinez  Suarez,  Miguel  Tomas 
Molina,  Manuel  Delgado,  and  Victor  Jerez. 

rRUGUAY. 

The  legislative  body  has  issued  a  law  to  incorporate  a  SERVICE 
FOR  CARE  OF  INFANTS  and  a  nurses’  office  in  the  department 
of  national  public  charity,  the  budget  of  expenses  to  he  included  in 
the  public  cliarity  budget. 

The  President  on  May  5  issued  a  decree  authorizing  the  use  of  the 
DIPLOMATIC  PASSPORT  issued  by  the  department  of  foreign 
relations  for  the  following  persons  only:  Diplomatic  and  consular 
agents  in  service;  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  militarv  and  naval 
attaches;  consuls  and  vice  consuls;  chancellors,  and  members  of 
the  families  of  the  aforementioned  persons.  Members  of  the  Gov-  , 
eminent  in  power  and  their  wives  shall  also  be  entitled  to  a  diplo¬ 
matic  passport,  and  citizens  on  government  missions  of  an  inter¬ 
national  character.  The  issuance,  renewal,  and  viseing  of  a  passport 
in  ITuguay  is  done  by  the  department  of  foreign  relations,  and 
abroad  by  the  legations  of  this  Republic.  Pa.ssports  are  good  for 
only  one  year,  after  which  they  must  he  renewed. 

In  May  construction  was  begun  on  the  NEW  WARDS  OF  THE 
INSANE  ASYLUVI.  At  present  only  two  wards  will  he  built,  one 
with  a  capacity  for  80  patients  and  the  other  for  40. 

The  ministry  of  public  instruction  has  issued  the  necessary  orders 
to  construct  a  building  on  calle  Canelones,  Montevideo,  for  the 
OFFK’ES  OF  THE  CIVIL  REGISTRY.  The  sum  of  .38,184  pesos 
has  been  appropriated  for  this  work. 

.\ccording  to  the  law  of  May  20  the  President  has  been  authorized 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  CONSTRUC'TION  OF  HOUSES  FOR 
W()RKMEN.  The  same  law  votes  a  credit  of  200,000  pesos  to  he 
invested  in  this  project. 

The  Government  has  appointed  a  commission  to  draft  new  PAT¬ 
ENT  LAWS.  The  commission  is  composeil  of  Seflores  Joaiiuin  C. 
Marquez,  Ramon  Alvarez  Lista,  Ricardo  J.  Shaw,  Ricardo  Artaga- 
veytia,  Francisco  Palomino  Zipitria,  Ricardo  Sanchez,  and  Alfredo 
Danr6e. 
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The  firm  of  George  E.  X«)lan  (Inc.),  of  New  York,  has  been  author¬ 
ized  hy  the  Uruguayan  Government  to  make  plans  for  the  DRINK¬ 
ING- WATER  SYSTEM  for  all  the  towns  of  the  Republic  of  lYuguay 
which  have  over  1,000  population. 


VEXEZIELA. 

In  June  a  ('IIILl)’S  WELFARE  SOCIETY,  called  “La  Gota  de 
Leche,”  was  instituted  in  Maracaibo  to  aid  the  children’s  hospital 
and  clinic  in  providing  food  and  care  for  infants.  The  society  is 
composed  of  ladies  of  Maracaibo. 
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Manganese  Uses.  Preparation,  Mining  Costs  and  the  Pnaluction  of  Ferro- .Mloys.  By 
C.  M.  Weld  and  others.  Bureau  of  Mines.  Washington,  G.  P.  ()..  1920.  x, 
209  p.  8®. 

Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers  for  American  Public  Schools.  A  Study  Bastnl 
Upon  an  Examination  of  Tax-Supinirted  Normal  Schools  in  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  By  William  S.  I.earneil  [an<l  others].  New  York,  The  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  1920.  xix,  475  p.  8®. 

ReiKirt  on  the  Progress  and  Condition  of  the  Uniteil  States  National  Museum  for  the 
Year  Ending  June  30,  1919.  Washington,  G.  P.  ().,  1920.  front,  illus.  211  p. 
8®. 

The  ScluMtlhouse.  By  E<lward  C.  Earl.  Washington.  1).  C.,  1919.  20  p.  pis.  4®. 

Society  for  the  Promothui  of  Engineering  Education.  Proceedings.  Volume  1,  1893, 
to’Volume  27.  1919.  New  York.  27  vols.  8®. 

Twenty-fourth  Celebration  of  Founder’s  Day,  Thur8<lay.  Ajffil  29,  1920.  Carnegie 
Institute.  Pittsburgh,  1920.  front.  jMirt.  illus.  53  p.  8®. 

URUnUAY. 

Eclinses  de  Sol  del  3de  Diciembre<le  1918  y  deMayode  1919.  Instituto  Meteorohigico 
Nacional.  Montevhleo,  1920.  maps.  pis.  93  p.  4®. 

VENEZUELA. 

Estudios  i  Bocetos.  Por  .\recio  Miranda.  Maracaibo,  Panorama.  1920.  1!K)  (2)  p. 

12®. 

Memoria  que  Presenta  el  Ministro  de  Obras  Piiblicas  a  las  Camaras  Legislativas  en  sii 
Reunion  Con.stitucional  de  1920.  Tomos  1-2.  Caracas.  Lit.  y  Tip.  del  Comercio, 
1920.  4®.  2  vols. 

GENERAL  BOOKS. 

Exjwrter’s  Gazetteer  of  Foreign  Markets.  .\  Condensed  Survey  of  the  World’s  Markets 
and  Industries  Published  for  the  usi*  of  Manufacturers.  Exiwrters.  Bankers.  Ship- 
ning  and  .Vllieil  Trades.  Compiled  and  Edited  by  Lloyd  R.  Morris.  1920-21. 
N'ew  York.  .\meri<  an  ExjM)rter,  Johnston  Export  Publishing  Co.,  1920.  xxiii, 
700  p.  map.  8®. 

Proiecnlings  of  the  Hague  Peace  Conference.  Translation  of  the  Oflicial  Texts. 
Prcpare<l  in  the  Division  of  International  Law  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peac-e.  Under  the  Supervision  of  James  Brown  Scott.  The  Con¬ 
ference  of  1899.  New  York.  Oxford  University  Press,  1920.  xxii,  883  j).  4®. 

Segundo  Congreso  Americano  del  Nifto  Celebrado  en  Montevideo  del  18  al  25  de  Mayo 
de  1919.  Bajo  el  Patronato  del  Gobierno  de  la  Reptiblica.  Tomo  2.  Mt*<licina. 
Montevideo,  Imp.  Pena  linos.,  1919.  078  j).  8®. 

MAPS. 

t.'arta  G«*ogrdfic-a  del  Departamento  de  A ntioquia.  ( 'onstrufda  con  Ba.se  en  un  Levanta- 
tamiento  .\strondmic-o  por  la  Oficina  de  Longitudes  Entidad  Tecnica  Ad.scrita  al 
Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  1919.  Bogota,  Lit.  Colombia,  192t).  Escala 
1:5(K),(M)0.  Size  30  x  34  inches. 

[  To  he  continued.'^ 


Subject. 

.\R(iE.NTIN.\. 

Motion-picture  iHi.sinessin  Hahiu  lilanca . 

The  use  of  motor  vehicles  in  .VrRcntina . 

Destination  of  -Vrgentina's  princi|»l  ex|K>rts  from  Jan.  1  to  Jime 
2,  1920. 

-Vrevntinc  cereal  prices . 

Additional  export  taxes  on  wheat  and  wheat  Hour . 

BOLIVIA. 

Loan  placed  by  Bolivia  in  the  United  States . 

Keestahlishment  of  automobile  service  between  .Vtocha,  Bolivia, 
and  La  Quiaca,  .\rt;entina. 

Copy  of  .\nuario  (ieoRrafleo  y  Kstadistico . . 

Contract  let  for  the  crmstniction  of  railway  from  La  (Juiaca  to 
Tupiza. 

BRAZIL. 

Kock  crystal  trade  in  south  Brazil . 

Shortage  of  newsprint  papi-r . 

CHILE. 

Reiwt  on  motion  pictures . 

Trade  condit  ions . 

COLOMBIA. 

Keorganizat  ion  of  chamliers  of  commerce  in  Colombia . 

Market  for  southern  pitch  pine  and  hardwood . 

COSTA  RICA. 

New  im|)ort  duty  on  wheat . 

Antialcoholic  demonstration  at  San  Jose . 

.Additional  increa.ses  in  Costa  Rican  imimrt  tariff . 

^Hvifleations  for  tramway  from  .Vlaguela  to  (irecia . 

lOiblier  industry  and  market  for  rublier  goods . 

CUBA. 

Retail  shops  in  Santiago  de  Culm . 

The  metric  system . 

Increased  port  toimage  at  Cienfuegos . . 

Steamship  liner  service . . 

IHtMlNICAN  REPVBUC. 

Favorable  o|H‘ning  for  sugar  mill  at  Monte  Cristo . 

Market  for  pianos  and  piano  players . 

Toliacco . 

Steamship  service . 

Customs  receipts  for  Puerto  Plata . 

UL'ATKMALA. 

.Market  lor  building  material . 

Sugar  prixlucliou  in  Cuatemala . 


Date.  1 

Author. 

i  1920. 

!  May  26 

1 

Ross  Hazeltine,  consul  at 

Bahia  Blanca. 

1  June  5 

W.  Henry  Roliertson,  consul 
general  at  Buenos  .Aires. 

Jime  12 

Do. 

Jime  14 

Do. 

July  14 

Do. 

i 

1  Mav  17 

1 

W.  Duval  Brown,  consul  at 

La  Paz. 

1  May  31 

Do. 

Jime  9 

Do. 

1  June  18 

Do. 

June  9 

Samuel  T.  Lee,  consul  at 

Porto  Alegre. 

,  July  9 

! 

Thos.  H.  Bevan,  consul  at 

Bahia. 

.  May  24 

Dayle  C.  McDonough,  consul  i 

at  Concepcion. 

.  June  30 

Do. 

.  July  17 

Claude  E.  Guyant,  consul  at 

Barranquilla. 

.  ...do . 

Do. 

.  May  25 

Benjamin  F.  Chase,  consul 
at  San  Jose. 

.  June  18 

Do. 

.  July  15 

Do. 

.  Julv  21 

Do. 

.  July  27 

Do. 

.  Jime  3 

Harold  D.  Chim,  cimsul  at 

Sant  iago  de  Cuba . 

.j  Jime  30 

Cbas.  B.  Hosmer,  vice  consul 
at  Haliana. 

.  July  23 

Frank  Bohr,  consul  at  Cien- 
fuegos. 

.  Aug.  4 

'  Harold  D.  (Turn. 

.  July  8 

W.  A.  Bickers,  consul  at 

Puerto  Plata. 

.  July  16 

Do. 

.  ...do _ 

Do. 

.  July  19 

Do. 

.  ...do _ 

Do. 

,.  June  15 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consul  at 

Guatemala  City. 

..  June  27 

Do. 
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Suhject. 


Dale.  Author. 


llONUrRA*'. 

1S20. 

.\(lvertLsinp  in  Hoiidura'; .  June  2B 

Tra<le  notes  from  Honduras .  July  I.> 

Kubher  and  the  rubber  industry .  J uly  2t' 

MEXICO. 

Annual  reiwrt  on  commerce  and  industries  for  1919 .  Juno  25 

Do .  July  1 

Report  on  vessels  and  cargo  arriving  at  Vera  Cruz,  month  of  ...do _ 

June.  1920. 

American  automobile  and  tractor  sak'sroom  in  Chihuahua .  July  10 

Annual  report  on  commem-  and  industries  lor  1919 . ^  July  17 

C.eneral  information  on  rubber  and  rubl  er  indu-stry .  July  19 

Cotton  growing  in  Sonora .  July  23 

Shark  n.shing  in  Lower  California .  July  27 

Tobasco  as  a  future  .source  of  supiily  of  cane  sugar . do _ 

Initial  experiment  in  cotton  growing . i  July  30 

Fish  canneries  to  be  established  on  west  const . Vug.  3 

PAX.AMA. 

Rublier  industry  and  market  for  niblier  goods . i  May  20  * 


American  Cables  Co.  have  comiileted  the  laying  of  cable  from  July  16 


Cartagena,  Colomltia.  to  Colon. 

PARAOU.AY. 

Specifications  for  Portland  cement  used  in  Paraguay .  June  5 

Statistical  data  for  first  four  months  of  1920 .  June  16 

Sugar  production  and  consumption  in  Paraguay .  June  22 

Paraguay  as  a  market  for  ready-to-w  ear  clothing  for  women .  June  25 

PF.RV. 

Enlargement  of  the  general  post  oflici" .  May  21 

American  tonnage  at  Callao .  Julv  9 

Peruvian  exports  lor  1920 . .do _ 

URUOIAY.  .  I 

Parcel  post  service  lietween  I’niguay  and  Uraril .  May  17 

Report  on  the.  motion-picture  business . . do. . . . 

VV'neat  crop  of  I'rugtiay .  June  11 

VE\EZVEI.V. 

The  sugar  indastry  in  district .  June  18 

The  rubber  indu-stry  and  market  for  nibber  goods .  . .  July  11 


K.  Donald,  consul  at 
Tegucigalpa. 

Do. 

•Vlbert  II.  Ceberich.  vice 
consul  at  Puerto  Cortez. 


J.  R.  Stewart,  con.sul  at  Chi¬ 
huahua. 

VV.  E.  Chapman,  consul  at 
Mazatlan. 

Paul  H.  Foster,  consul  at 
Vera  f.'niz. 

Stephen  E.  .Vguirre,  vicecon¬ 
sul  at  Chihuahua. 

Hartley  F.  Yost,  consul  at 
tiiiaymas. 

C.  H.  Donaldson,  con.sul  at 
Torreon. 

Hartley  F.  Yost. 

VVilliahi  C.  Burdett,  consul 
at  Fmsenada. 

Lee  R.  Blohm,  consul  at 
Krontera. 

Thomas  D.  Bowman,  con.sul 
at  Nuevo  I  eon. 

Bartley  F.  Yast. 


Julius  D.  Dreher,  consul  at 
Panama  Citv. 

Do. 


Henry  11.  Balch,  consul  at 
.Vsiinciou. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


James  H.  Roth,  vice  consul 
at  Lima  and  Callao. 

Do. 

Do. 


David  D.  J.  Myers,  consul  at 
Montevideo. 

Do. 

Do. 


Dudley  (1.  Dwyer,  con-siil  at 
Maracaibo. 

H.  C.  von  Struve,  consuLat 
Latiuaira. 


